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DAWNAYS 
STEELWORK 











Specialists in the design 
fabrication and erection of riveted 





and welded «steel-framed structures 
of every description 


TEEL 








DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE & STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 














ALSO AT: SWANSEA - CARDIFF - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - NORWICH - HULL 
SOUTHAMPTON - ROMFORD - VICTORIA STREET, S.W.| 
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“INSULIGHT double glazing units 





add inspiration to insulation 





These two windows in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lonsdale, 
at Adlington, Cheshire, are glazed with ‘“‘Insulight’’ Double 


Glazing Units in }” Polished Plate. The large unit measures e e 
approximately 114° x 66”, and the smaller unit 54” x 54”. Builder: ] I } O I ) 


H. Pendlebury, Titherington, Macclesfield. 


Thermal insulation that is really effective (‘U’ Brot l } ers 


value of 4” spaced double glazing—0.52 B.t.u./ft?. 


hr. deg. F.) . . . insulating windows that keep . . 
rooms cosy and warm and save fuel while doing imited 
it . .. insulation in tall, wide and handsome 
“Insulight’’ Double Glazing Units to inspire the 


design of light, bright rooms. ST. HELENS - LANCASHIRE 


upplies are available through the usual trade 


hannels. “INSULIGHT” ts a registered trade Sr> 
nark of Pilkington Brothers, Limited. ising 
V) 





For further details write to the manufacturers: Pilkington Brothers 
Limited, St. Helens, Lancashire. (T¢ t. Helens 4001) or Selwyn 
House, Clevelund Row, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Tel: WHIitehall 5672-6). 
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Roof Lights with a future. . 


tion 
complete weather protection and permanent ventila 


Competitive prices—special discount for quantities 
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SCOTLAND 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


23 
33 
3 
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yi 





3 
38 
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$30 
PH fee 
4 
r 


HAMPSHIRE 


Where sulphates are likely 
in sub-soil or ground water 
—use 


TUNNEL 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


iE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LTD., 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel: GROsvenor 4100 
Cvs16 
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CUTAN SEAPORGLAD INFILL PANEL TYPE 3 


Curran Seaporclad vitreous enamelled infill panels 
provide permanent colour and excellent insulation. 
They are light, quickly assembled on site in any 
weather and require little or no maintenance. Curran 
vitreous enamel is a true glass surface fired at 860° C 
on steel; it is permanent, fadeless and highly resis- 
tant to chemical attack. Curran Seaporclad infill 
panels are supplied in most colours of the British 
Standard 101 Range; full gloss, matt, semi-matt, 
marbled, stippled, etc. Panels are available up to 
8’ x 4.— recommended maximum size 6’ x 4’. Curran 
Seaporclad complies with the standards and speci- 
fications laid down by the Vitreous Enamel Develop- 


ment Council. 


TYPE 3 The face is bonded with a neoprene-based adhesive to 
the rigid, water-resistant honeycomb core. If required, the 
thermal insulation properties of the panel can be increased by 
filling the honeycomb cells with granular vermiculite. A galvatite 
backing sheet (electro-galvanized steel) is bonded to the rear of 
the honeycomb core. For affixing letters, the steel facing sheet 
can be drilled prior to vitreous enamelling. The panel edges are 
sealed with PVC tape. 





A 16-GAUGE VITREOUS 
ENAMELLED 
STEEL FACE. 





B PAPER HONEYCOMB 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
VERMICULITE 
FILLING. 


C 20- GAUGE 




















GALVATITE 
BACKING. 
PVC TAPE. 
‘U' Value Weight per 2? | fe) 
sq. ft. | 2 $ 
Poa a1 
ci | <¢/|&| ¢ 
2>F > > 5 S$ | 2 > 
"| 2! £lalé{ & 
ros . 4\b. | 4 Ib. 3 
306 181 6} 0z. | 13 oz. 1h 1 
4 |b. 5 Ib. 2 
304 ‘152 | qpoz. | thoz. | 1 13 
. . | 4 1b. Sib. | ” ~ 
oee 130 9 oz. | 6 oz. 24 2 








POETON INDUSTRIAL PLATING 
OFFICES AT BRISTOL 


Curran Seaporclad infill panel Type 3, with 
vermiculite filling, was used for this new office 
building. 

Architect: R. Moxley, A.R.1.B.A. 

Contractors: Benson Bros (Bristol) Ltd 


Seaporciad Infill Panels are also being manu- 
factured and used in Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
States of America. 


Full technical information is available from the 
sole manufacturers in the British Isles: Edward 
Curran Engineering Ltd, Architectural Division 
Cardiff. Telephone: Cardiff 33644 


A PRODUCT 
OF THE CURRAN ORGANIZATION 





APSLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Architects 
Johns, Slater & Haward 
Builders: f 
Leslie & Co. Ltd | 


as 


WESTERN TERRACE 
FLATS AT ADEYFIELD 
Builders: 

Leslie & Co. Ltd 


UNIT WORKSHOPS 
Builders: 
F. W. Sears & Sons Ltd 


COMMUNITY HALI 
ADEYFIELD 
Builders: 


Brown & Clark Ltd 


TOWN CENTRE 
Builders: 
Leslie & Co. Ltd 
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The New Towns build 


BENNETTS END 

SECONDARY SCHOOI 
Architect 

County Architect, Herts. C.C 
Builder 

Leslie & Co. Ltd 


POST OFFICE 

SUPPLIES DEPOT 
Architect: 

W. Kendall, A.R.1.B.A. of M 
Builders: 

Humphreys Ltd 


THE NEW VENTURE” 
PUBLIC HOUSE 
Builders: 
Wm. King & Sons Ltd 


CHURCH AT WARNERS END 
Builders: 
Keel & Reay 


TOWN CENTRE 
Builders: 
Leslie & Co. Ltd 
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with Crittall Windows 


ROTAX FACTORY 















FLATS AT ADEYFIELD Architects: 
Builders: Clifford Tee & Gale 
Geo. Wimpey & Co. Ltd Builders: 


J. Jarvis & Sons Ltd 





HOUSING AT GADEBRIDGI 
Builders: 
Leslie & Co. Ltd 


HOUSING AT GADEBRIDGE 
Builders: 
C. Miskin & Sons Ltd 













SHOPPING CENTRE 


AT CHAULDEN : 
Builders: gh St | ome | a | oo | ot | 
. . 





SHOPPING CENTRE 
AT WARNERS END 
Builders: 

Keel & Reay 












C. Miskin & Sons Ltd 


. 


Hemel Hempstead New Town 


Except where otherwise stated, the buildings were designed by the Hemel 
Hempstead Development Corporation under the direction of the Chief 


Architect, H. Kellett Ablett, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1. 


CRITTALL 


4 ¢ THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD * BRAINTREE * ESSEX * BRANCHES & DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
taw/i0T 


















THE FIRST WHITE PLASTIC CISTERN 


UNBREAKABLE — /NCORRODI/BLE 


To B.SS 1125-1959 


By the makers of the well known ' she a o: : —Tel-iele)- -)-1 ticle Vinee 


range of Fordham ‘Cleanline’ 


Cisterns, Flushing Troughs, etc 
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mpalco 
mpalco 
mpaico 
mpalco 


mpaico 
mpaico 


[ IiDd le 0 Imperial Aluminium Company Limited « Birmingham 


is backed by the unmatched commercial 
and technical resources of I.C.I. and 
Aluminum Company of America. 


was formed by these two great 
companies to give improved technical 
and supply service to industry. 


extrudes, rolls, draws and fabricates 
aluminium and aluminium alloys. 


delivers from stock the shapes and 
sizes most in demand by British users. 


sells through the world-wide 
sales organisation of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. 


aluminium products are obtainable 
through your I.C.1. area sales office. 
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66 


... and, of course, structural steelwork by 


WRIGHT ANDERSON” 


The modern Steel-framed building has now become a more profitable 
and economical investment than ever—and when building in steel is 
the project, Wright Anderson are the peopie to consult. 

Wright Anderson facilities and wide experience are at your service 
right from the drawing board stage — a discussion with their consultants 


is always time wel! spent. 


WRIGHT ANDERSON & CO LTD 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS & BRIDGE BUILDERS 


G.P.O. Box 2, Gateshead, Co. Durham «+ Tel: Gateshead 72246 (3 lines) 
Grams: ‘* Construct Gateshead"’ 
LONDON OFFICE: Regent House, Kingsway, W.C.2 + Tel: Holborn 9811 


Contractors to H.M. Government Departments - Centra/ Electricity Authority - National Coal Board 
Atomic Energy Authority and Crown Agents for Overseas Governments and Administrations 


RELIABILITY 
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Wise men. Just recommended 
Esavian furniture for 

all their offices. They know 
how well it lasts... 

how clever contemporary 
design prevents it 
from dating. Esavian offer 
a complete contract 

service, and can provide 
furniture to suit 

individual requirements. 
Write today for 

leaflets illustrating the 





full Esavian range. 





Esavian Limited 


185 Tottenham Court Road, London W.1 
Museum 9772 


Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts 


Stevenage 500 


Esavian Works, Carfin, Lanarks 


Holytown 391 


101 Wellington Street, Glasgow C.2 


Central 2369. 


See the Esavian Stand at the O.A.B.E.T.A. 


Exhibition, Bingley Hall 
Birmingham, in May 
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ELA for every opening 


THE DOORS COMMANDING THE WORLD’S LARGEST SALE 


Send for illustrated leaflets SDU 21 
G. Brady & Company Limited, Manchester 4. Telephone COLlyhurst 2797/8/9 and at London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Montreal, Port Credit, Hong Kong. 
BRADY FOR EVEKY OPENING: BRADY ROLLING DOORS IN STEEL, WOOD AND ALUMINIUM «+ SLIDING SHUTTER DOORS 
GRILLES IN STEEL, ALUMINIUM OR NYLON + UP AND OVER DOORS + FIREPROOF DOORS COLLAPSIBLE GATES * SLIDING DOOR GEAR 
RUBBER DOORS * ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK + ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF BRADY LIFTS. 








Stowe & Bowden 


19¢ 
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Members of The Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association 


Does anyone make Ceramic Tiles 


4 


in British Standard Colours e 






'0 “aa : wah 
5-060 ee 





eee 





ot 
asa t* 
929 _ 
- = Tans N 
“ss 














ROSILK sev: 


1 tabulated ¢ accord with B.S. 2660. 





RICHARDS D U 





(Colours for Building and Decorative Paints), 
propriate B.S. serial number being shewn in each case. 
This rang ‘ urs was der ped in co-operation with 
THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION 
(wh help we gratefully acknowledge) and, we are happy to say 


THE ENTIRE RANGE HAS BEEN ACCEPTED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


for inclusior 


DESIGN INDEX 


We should welcon ‘T nauir plea ash for Folder D101. 


RICHARDS TILES LTD., STOKE-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


XV 
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MOONGRASS 


One in the series of Formica 
bold patterns for the Architect 
and Designer, available to you 
on special order. Five colours 
Green, Brown, Lavender, 

Red Dark Grey 


THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


Formica Ltd., De La Rue House, 84-86, Regent Street, London 
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Practical structural insulation with 


The photographs here show portions 


a two floor detached house currently be 
built. The methods of construction sh¢ 
comply 
provide a high standard of comfort in 


complete house. 


Owing to the adaptability and the e¢ 


with which Thermalite can be worked 
overall saving in man-hours can be achie 
for each house erected 


Properties of Thermalite. 


Dry density 50 Ibs /ft. 3 
Compressive strength to BS:2028 
type A. 

Moisture movement drying 
shrinkage to BS: 2028 Type B. 
Thermal conductivity (k) 1.4 
B.T.U.s etc. : 
Nominal face size 18” x 9”, actual 
sizes 17” x 83”, or 93”. Thicknesses 
24”, 3”, 4", 8”, 6” and 84” (tolerance 
to BS: 2028). 

Fire resistance 4” load-bearing 
plastered hot face—2 hour grade. 
Fire resistance 4” non-loadbearing 
unplastered—4 hour grade. 





fully with requirements and v\v 
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wn 
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Loadbearing insulating building blocks 


Load Bearing : Inner Leaf. 

Here 4” Thermalite blocks are 
shown carrying the first floor 
joists. The inner leaf above the joists 
is continued in 3” Thermalite. 





Load Bearing: Front Face. 
This 6” Thermalite solid wall 
provides simple direct fixing 
battens. The wall when tile- 
hung will have a ‘U’ value of .16 
B.T.U.’s. The end wall shown is in 
cavity construction using 3” Therma 
lite inner and 4)” brick outer leaf with 
wall-ties spaced at 18” centres hori 
zontally and vertically. 





without 





Load Bearing : Eaves Level. 

This internal view shows the 
6” Thermalite solid wall carry- 
ing lintel, roof plate and roofing 
members. 


Chasing and Fixing. 

Internal mains service arrange- 

ment and the direct, positive 
fixing of joinery, plumbing and etc. 
are greatly simplified. Thermalite will 
not cause corrosion of metal fixings. 


For further information and samples apply to: 


THERMALITE YTONG LIMITED, 


Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 


Telephone : Coleshill 2081 


XVII 


6 | LAING COMPANY 
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The finest floors 
_and the SERVICE 
to match 


Semtex, manufacturers ofa 

wide range of flooring materials, 

including Semastic Decorative 

Tiles, Semflex Tiles, Vinylex Tiles, 
Dunlop Rubber Flooring and Vertilex 
Decorative Wall Tiles, will employ their vast 
resources in taking welcome responsibility 
for vour entire flooring operation. 

Twenty contracting branches 

throughout the yuntry will advise 
readily on all flooring and 

pre-treatment problems and offer a 
highly-skilled laying service, 

providing, in addition, comprehensive 
facilities for I 


IMAGINATIVE MODERN FLOORING 


Semtex Ltd 


A DUNLOP COMPANY 


SEMTEX LTO + SEMTEX HOUSE - 19/20 BERNERS STREET - LONDON W.1 + TEL: LANGHAM 0401 


crx/6o/se/ct 
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JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED 
Grosvenor Works Davies Street London WI Telephone MAYfair 6617 
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Tip-up auditorium seating is our 
business. Lecture theatre seating with 
writing ledge; tip-up chairs upholstered 
in foam rubber for permanent floor 
fixing; economical tip-up seating for 
assembly halls where the floor must 


occasionally be cleared. 


or a thousand 


All these and more make up our 
range. Plus all the help and advice, 
based on intimate knowledge of the 
subject and long association with 
architects and their problems, which 


we can give. 








Have you seen our illustrated booklet? 


SEATING A 
SCIENCE 


A copy will be sent on request. 








COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD. WATFORD BY-PASS WATFORD - HERTS 
Telephone; Watford 28541 
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FLEXIBLE 
DOOR 


has more than proved its value, 
























manufactured after extensive tests 
this super quality door is not the 
cheapest, but a product worthy of 
specification, and is already in use 
in factories and industry through- 
out the world. If you have a door 
problem, Neway Flexible Rubber 
Doors could well be the answer 
May we invite you to send for full 


Specification Sheets. 





Rubber panels made by 


DUNLOP 


Rubber Company Limited 




















Can be seen on: W. Langley & Co. Ltd., Stand E.5 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Earls Court, May 3rd--13th 


|e oe ee) (ee) ‘ee ro 
NY) fa) Ge 1 Ve \“Sae 
NEWAY ) FLEXIBLE RUBBER DOORS 


See Neway Flexible Doors at the Building Centre, 26 Store Street, 










London, W.C.1. or write for free leaflet to the Manufacturers. 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD. (Dept. AR3 ), HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 19 
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The new library of the Honourable Society of Grays Inn 
is a typical instance where low noise-level is an essential factor in basic design. 
On a growing number of similar projects Sprayed *‘Limpet’ Asbestos 


by Newalls has proved the ideal treatment for high acoustic efficiency. 


Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos by Newalls 


(regd) 


NEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: Washington, Co. Durham, England. A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and Depots at: LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL and CARDIFF. 
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a bidet to complete the Kingston trio 


trio of products with the name 
asin and a closet. All three are 
slegant and sensible. And these fine 
china. This material is non-porous 
dent on the glaze. And its strength 
ntal damage. When you want fine 


specify Standard’ vitreous china. 


Kingston bidet by Standard 


— 


MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD ~- IDEAL WORKS «+ HULL 
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Plan with modernfolid 


When planning room partitions use Modernfold 

Expanding Walls and Doors. Economical, simple to install, 
and contemporary in appearance. Modernfold are the ideal 
answer whether for the Board Room, Office Blocks, Schools, 
Halls, or the private home. There is a wide choice of 
colours in a superb heavy quality PVC leathercloth, which 
gives Modernfold a most luxurious appearance. 

No floor track of any nature is required. 

Modernfold are completely draughtproof. 


AND %\ | USE ALL THE SPACE 


Where reduction of sound is a particular problem 
the special “Soundmaster’’ Modernfold is available. 
Details of scientific tests can be supplied. 
Modernfold open and shut at the touch of a finger, are 
available as single doors, pairs of doors, fully floating or 
curved doors. Include Modernfold, the contemporary 
method of room division in your plan. 

Taylor Woodrow Ltd., Canteen, Ruislip Road, yrwm 


Architects: Elliott, Cox & Partners, F.RJ.B.A 
F.R.AC.S., L.RIBA., A1AS., A.RABA. 





WALLFOLD by Modernfold 
In quantity flow production, this great new 
range of expanding walls and doors, through 
their wide range of standard sizes makes 
them ideal for use in housing estates, etc. 
Covered in P.V.A. Leathercloth which can 
be painted with recommended emulsion 
paint. 


EXPANDING WALLS 
AND DOORS 


HOME FITTINGS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


DEPT. A.R.5., VICTORIA WORKS, 
HILL TOP, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
Telephone : Wednesbury 076/ 
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Another 
winner 
from 












THE NEAT LITTLE OIL-BURNING 
CRANE PETITE FOR THE SMALLER HOUSE 




















The new Crane Petite oil-burning boiler is just what the owner of the small-to- RATINGS 

medium size house has been looking for to give clean, efficient, labour-saving, and [ Siin@uien Stenenenties 
economical hot water service. The Crane Petite offers__| Constant hot water for sink, | per hour pints per hour 
bath and basin in the small or medium house or bungalow with a storage cylinder — - 4 
of 30/35 gallons. With a 30 gallon cylinder it will serve also a small radiator and High Bd Maxi- Mini- 
towel airer. [| Adjustable thermostatic control. [| Dial thermometer supplied for ee ) a naan 
clipping to the flow pipe. No stoking, no dirt, no fumes, no smell, no electrical Fier 

connections. |_| In white or cream enamelled finish. 12,000 | 2,000 2 t 
Price £45 (Bower-barffed firepot £3. 1. 6 extra. Glass-lined £3.5.0.) —_- 


Crane Ltd, 15-16 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London E.C.4 Works: Ipswich 


srentford, Bristo j/lasgow, Leeds, London, Manchester 
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Design for Silence... 


dl 
HNN 





Where before there was noise and echo, silence reigns. In planning the 
modern interior, the lowering of the level of internal noise is 

an essential part of modern living. To this end, Hermeseal have combined 
the most satisfactory visual treatment of wall and ceiling surfaces 

with the maximum absorption of sound. Each problem receives individual 
treatment by experts in acoustics — each installation adds 


to the decor of home or oflice. Write for further particulars. 


AERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 4324 
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STEEL GIVES STRENGTH 


Colvilles have built up a reputation as suppliers 
of all types of Structural Steel - Light and Heavy 
Sections, Joists and Plates - to all specifications. 
Colvilles can supply a range of High Strength 
Steels under our DUCOL series with a minimum 
yield strength of 23 tons per square inch and 
upwards. 

These special steels are in regular production 
and can be supplied in accordance with our 
rolling programme. 


COLVILLES 


FITNESS FOR PURPOSE STEELS 





NAVI 








TWO INTERESTING NEW BUILDINGS 


The upper illustration shows a new valve factory at Paignton, for Standard Telephones 


and Cables Limited. 


Below it is shown the new Middlesbrough General Hospital Accident Wing which em- 


bodies some of the most up-to-date hospital equipment. 


Ri} 
i 


by 


Bott nh of the S€ bui ld lings are uilt with steel work fabricated and erect ted 


DORMAN LONG [fii 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD CHEAPER 
AND 

READILY 

AVAILABLE 











Plate 60/8 — Sandros 


CANBERRA 


The Sandros wash basin, as illustrated, is being installed in large numbers 
in the above notable ship. The fittings have been specially designed to 
meet the requirements of the P. & O. Company. The right hand tap 
dispenses hot or cold water and the left hand tap iced drinking water. 


Jatonal re 


TUBAL WORKS, BARRHEAD, SCOTLAND 
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A new development in the Lightweight Concrete field 


lightweight aggregate 


LY TAG is used for... Lytag is a lightweight aggregate produced from 
pulverised fucl ash by a caretully controlled sintering 


process. Spherical in shape, it has a slightly rough- 


Structural G rades of ened surtace so providing an excellent key tor the 


Conc rete adhesion ofr cement. 
It has been the subj close scientific scrutiny 
. throuvhout its development. 

Precast Concrete Blocks : 


A number ot technical papers on the different uses of 


: . . Lytag are available and will be torwarded upon 
In situ Roof and Floor oe . : t 
request. 


Screeding 
Refractory Concrete LYTAG LIMITED 


Manor Way, Boreham Wood, Hertfordshire 


les Resistance to weather, Telephone: Elstree 285 f 
ic, Resistance to fire and 


ve strength. A [Lames | COMPANY 





Shower Song 


Bending and turning and gaily carolling 
Loving the feel of the tropical rain 

Leaving to Leonard the job of controlling 
Once she gets in she just wants to remain. 


Gone are the quirks of the old fashioned mixer 
Everything else but never just warm, 
Thermostat Leonard is fitted to fix her 
And keep the temp. fast at divinity’s norm. 


“Keeping the temp. fast” is just what Leonara 
control by thermostat does. It turns stone-cold 
and stinging-hot into steady warm — immovable 
until the bather moves it. It makes the shower, the 
Leonard shower, the best bath in the world. 
That’s why the Leonard valve has come to be 
specified by architects everywhere not just for 
showers in hospitals and schools, but also in 


factories and mines and ships. 


Please let us tell you more about Leonard 
thermostatic valves. We have composed 
literature to cover all applications in detail. 
Write for engrossing publication S.B.70 

to: Walker Crosweller, Cheltenham. The 
impetuous should ’phone us at Cheltenham 
56317 or, in London, at Holborn 2986. 


WALKER, CROSWELLER 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


CHELTENHAM. ENGLAND, 
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tested and 

approved by 

Les... FM. re 
F.O.C. and M.O.T.| 


for the prevention of fire-spread 


FIROLA (Approved) Fire Resisting 
Shutters are fitted singly or in 
double sets, one on each side of an 
opening, giving a minimum fire 
resistance grading of two or four 
hours respectively. 

Manual or mechanical operation, 
fitted with automatic fusible link 
apparatus. 

Full details see Barbour Index. 


Above: FIROLA Shutters (double sets) 
installed for Messrs. Maple & Co. Ltd. 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


Architects: Dalgliesh & Pullen F/F.R.1.B.A. 





Left: FIROLA Shutters (single sets) 
installed for Eastbourne Terrace 
Development, Paddington, London. 
Architects: C. H. Elsom & Partners. 


Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17. LARkswood 2622 
Brook Street, Basingstoke, Hants. Basingstoke 1070 


XXXII 
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Pyro tenax Experience 


Photograph by courtesy of Walpamur Limited, 


who carried out this installation 


non-fire causing heat resisting— 
moisture-proof—non-ageing rust-proof— 
safe against overload resistant to 
mechanical maltreatment resistant to 


noise transmission— 


ensures 
a freedom from fire risk 
installation .... 


Inherently safe—unfailing life-long dependability 
—these are but two of the many unique advantages 
that have made ‘Pyrotenax’ the considered choice 
of famous concerns the world over. 

As an example, we illustrate a section of the 

starter and control gear wiring for the cellulose 
mixing plant at the Walpamur Works. Here safety 
—freedom from fire risk—is paramount. And the 
20 years ‘Pyrotenax’ specialist experience gives 

that assurance, 


PERFECTE BY E 
m.i. COPPER COVERED CABLE 


The use of the trade rame Pyrotenax’ is exclusive to the products 
of this Company and its associates 


PYROTENAX LIMITED 
HEBBURN-ON-TYNE + Telephone: Hebburn 83-2244/8 


there is no substitute for experience 


GLASGOW : Centra! 2238 


LONDON : ViCtoria 3745 BIRMINGHAM : Midland | 265 


GO!120 


MANCHESTER : Deansgote 33467 * LEEDS: Leeds 27826 


CARDIFF : Cardiff 23689 
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What goes on 
Tal 
{@]@)\" Mol er: rg 





A hotel room is a source of income to 
someone. It is imperative, therefore, that 
room 504 is available for constant use and 
will remain so. This can depend upon 

a number of factors. Take the sanitary 
installations, for instance. Should 
replacements become necessary the cost 
of installing new ware can be twice 

that of the ware itself, not to mention 
the loss of revenue and inconvenience. 
But that’s where Ceramic Glazed Fireclay 
comes in. When you specify Ceramic 
Glazed Fireclay Sanitary Ware, not 


only for hotels but for any other public 
building, you automatically specify 
; permanence. The permanence of strength, 
NITARY FIRECLAY solidity, sturdiness, reliability and 





AL BUREAU dependability. It’s as simple as that! 


4 fu illustrated booklet, published in 
the interest of more and better hygiene 
and sanitation is available on request 


SPECIFY SANITARY FIRECLAY WARE FOR PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
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Maximum output with minimum input 
Riley Oil Burning 
Equipment 


—is designed for consistent 
high-combustion efficiencies 


























Riley pressure jet oil burners exploit higher air and oil 
pressures than are usual today. They are factory-set to give 
high efficiency. 

There are Riley Oil Burners with throughputs ranging up 
to 700 Ib. per hour. 





Type HL Burner Hich Low Off Operation 


For capacities above 10 gallons per hour, incorporating one small and 
one large air reg.ster, each with its own atomiser, to give optimum 
efficiency whether one or both are in operation. At low flow only the 
small burner is alight. At high flow both are alight, thus giving an 
ideal combination for variable load conditions. Design allows for hot 
oil circulation to both atomisers before ignition to ensure clean start 
and self cooling of large burner on shut down. Used for most types of 
heating and industrial boilers, with 220 secs. oil and, on the larger 





models, 950 secs. or 3,500 secs. oil. 











Type M Burner Modulating Automatic Control 


For Horizontal Shell Boilers. Spill return type atomiser with output 
range of 3 to 1. Specially developed air register to give clean narrow 
flame without impingement. Hot oil circulation on starting and self 
cooling on shut down. Suitable for 220 secs. 950 secs. or 3,500 secs. oil 


Type G Burner 0» Of Operation 


Generally similar to type F burner but uses 40 secs. oil. 


Type F Burner 
On Off Operation 


Available in capacities from 20 lb. to 
90 Ib. per hour, using 220 secs. oil, 
Factory-set air/oil ratios and pressures 
give suspended intense flame and do 
not require further adjustment. 


Riley Incinerators 


A range of incinerators, for the disposal! 
of rubbish and waste materials, is 
available. Write for full information 








| SS 
| 
| 
| Stand No. H.13 || | full det 
at the || Type ‘HL’ Burner For b are se Sa 
| MECHANICAL Oil Fired Combustion Chambers and Air Heaters, write to:- 
HANDLING 
| 
| 


eneTion =| 6 RILEY (1C) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


One of the International Combustion Group of Companies 








NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE . LONDON - WCI TELEPHONE: TERMINUS 2622 
Full comprehensive after-sales ser r availat from service depot 
hIRMINGHAM BRISTOL DERBY ‘ ASGOW LEEDS LONDON MANCHESTER, MELTON MOWBRAY AND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNB 
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Put the sun into your ceilings 


1UU 
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BOARD ROOM for the British Cycle & Motor 
Cycle Industries Association Limited, Coventry 


Architects: Messrs. W. S. Hattrell & Partners, 
Coventry 


Heating & Ventilating Engineers: Messrs. Young, 
Austen & Young Ltd., Leicester 


STRAOC MAK. 





RADIANT HEATING & ACOUSTIC CEILINGS 


STRAMAX CEILINGS (G.B.) LIMITED 


19 Rea Street South, Birmingham 5 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Telephone: MiDland 4674/5,6 Grams: STRAMAX Birmingham 5 170/172, Falcon Road, Battersea, $.W./! Telephone: BATtersea 2587 
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Reyrolle plugs and sockets for low-voltage and extra- 


low-voltage consisting of modified B.S. 196 fittings. 




















The 110-volt, 50-volt, 





and 25-volt plugs 
cannot be inserted 


into any other socket 


Reyrolile than that for which 


each is intended. 
The voltage indication 
on both plug and socket 


is an optional extra. 


A. REYROLLE & COMPANY LIMITED HEBBURN COUNTY DURHAM ENGLAND 


Ask for pamphlet No. 935. 
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introducing the [pean-/lotflow accelerator = 
for whole house heating .. . | 


* constructed largely of 
non-ferrous metal 


| * can be fitted at any angle 
* forms part of the pipeline 


* cannot be stalled by small 
particles of foreign matter 


i * quiet running 


* special freeing clutch 


The Ideal-Hotflow, suitable for 1° maximum pipe 
size,isa neatly designed disc type accelerator emin- 
ently suitable for small bore heating installations. 
It is mainly constructed of non-ferrous metal with 
the advantage of reducing corrosion problems. 





For extremely corrosive water the accelerator can 
be supplied in bronze at an extra cost. It has less 
than 3° maximum projection from the centre of the 
pipe and can be fitted at any angle. There is no seal 
or gland to leak or service, so no maintenance is 
= 1 required. It is quiet in operation and suitable for 
temperatures up to 275 F. The extra large axial gap 
reduces the risk of stalling with dirt. No overload 
protection is necessary and the Ideal-Hotflow has a 
very low power consumption. It does not interfere 


with television or radio. 


| DEAL -Hotflow ACCELERATOR 


for small bore heating 




















473 IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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Let’s talk over intercom... 


“THE DIRECTOR” MASTER STATION 


This instrument, illustrated above, establishes contact with split-second 
promptness and allows the busy Executive to talk in a normal voice and 
get a crystal-clear answer. For confidential matters the handset is used 
and the high quality speaker and microphone are automatically discon- 
nected. By providing the special channel necessary for private discussion 
between executives, the ‘ Director’ is the answer to a problem which is 
frequently not met by other existing means of intercommunication. The 
cabinet and handset are available finished in a range of natural leathers. 


PRESS BUTTON SUB-STATIONS 


Sub-Stations are used in conjunction with one or more Director Master 
Stations and are fully intercommunicating. An amber Priority-light 
indicates a call on the private line from a Director Master Station. 


STAFF LOCATION SYSTEMS. PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS. 
PRODUCTION TIME CONTROL. ELECTRIC CLOCKS. 
ATTENDANCE AND JOB TIME RECORDERS. 


THERE IS AN E.T. PLAN FOR YOU—FREE CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 
ENGLISH TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


ELECTRICAL HOUSE, NEASDEN LANE, LONDON, N.W.10 TEL: GLADSTONE 0012. 
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NOTTINGHAM CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
choose Ceramic Tiles 







.. - for colourful wall surfaces 
in their Educational Centre. 
Smooth, bright Ceramic Tiles 
add to the pleasure of leisure 
occasions; contemporary 
mural motifs symbolise some 
of the entertainments and 
activities which the Centre 
offers. Stimulating, beautiful, 
hygienic - Ceramic Tiles py 
combine economy with luxury & 


for a lifetime’s perfect wear! 








Architect; W.V. Betts & Son, AJA.R.1.B.A 
41 Bridgford Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham 


Tiling by: Th Stephens (NOTTM) Lid, 


Visit the Council’s display of ceramic tiles at the Building Centre, Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C.1. 


British J 
Ceramic HB BEE 


British Ceramic Tile Council * Federation House * Stoke on Trent 
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a new concept in central heating 


NEW BO/LERS TEN YEARS AHEAD /N DESIGN AND FUEL-SAVING EFFICIENCY 


Ten years ahead? Some say twenty. But these are 
opinions and you want facts. Here, then, are some facts. 
First about C.T.C. This is one of the biggest boiler- 
making concerns in Europe. Headquarters are in Sweden 
but the boilers themselves are cornering the market 
wherever Europe wants warmth. They are doing the 
same here. And for the very good reason that there is 
nothing else like them: nothing else remotely as 
efficient. C.T.C. boilers don't play at central heating. 
They give it in full.With constant, practically unlimited 
hot water available. What makes C.T.C. boilers so much 
more efficient ? A host of things but primarily these. 


BUILT-IN INDIRECT CYLINDER 
The hot water cylinder is built into the boiler. And the 


whole boiler insulated with glass wool. There is no heat 
loss there or between cylinder and boiler. (For soft 
water areas, boilers are fitted with a copper-lined cyl- 
inder at no extra cost.) 

THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 

Again part of the boiler. Pre-set the mixing valve and every 
room stays at precisely the temperature you want it-—in ai 
extremes of weather 


SWEDISH STEEL 

C.T.C. boilers are made of Swedish steel, renowned the 
world over for its quality. Proven to b2 more efficient for 
heat transfer. And for lifetime protection against 
corrosion C.T.C. boilers have aluminised flue ways 











260 Series Boiler 
Designed with two separate comt 
chambers so that oil or solid fuel car 
used independently without ration from 400,000 
Refuse may be burnt while oil 
in operation 
Cylinder uy 


BTU/HR 88,000 


f 


40 00K No. 1. 100 F 











a 


C.T.C. Type ‘M’ Emulsion Burners ar 
designed to burn 200 seconds oil wit/ t 
pre-heating.They are equipped with ph S". 
cell control and can also be arranged { 160 Series Boiler vm 
High Low or Modulating control 

Standard models made in five sizes rated 
6.000.000 BTU HR. These 
burners may be used with heavy fuel oils 
Tank and line heating being required only 


or 960 1.500 and 3.500 secs. Redw dd 


t< 


Type 162 is designed to operate efficiently 
on either oil or solid fuel. Has single 
combustion chamber, but with hin 
burner. This permits waste disposal and 
solid fuel burning without alteration to 
the boiler. Rating 70,000RTU HR TOTAI 
Cylinder capacity 23 galls. 




















There's a lot more you should know about C.T.C. boilers. Just post us your letter heading and we will send 
full details by return. You will be well rewarded. 


fol [om = 1 -7- Wma @- 1.1: 1-1.) me e® 


17 SLOANE STREET LONDON SW! 


Tel BELlgravia 3478/6286 
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If you live to a hundred, you are unlikely to want to do much 





b screw-fixing of eggshells! Yet this feat—possible only 
C with a Rawlplug Fixing Device (a Rawlnut)— 


S fi d ith RAWLPLUG does serve to highlight the astonishing 
crew- xe WI a effectiveness of these Devices in making 
J ‘difficult’ and even ‘impossible’ fixings simple and 
FIX | i G DEVIC b s straightforward. Whatever the screw or bolt 

fix 


ixing job, you'll save time, money and temper by 







using the appropriate Rawlplug Fixing Device. 












RAWLPLUGS 
































































The famous Rawlplug make <— 5% 
firn rew fixings in masonr t = rap iy j RAWLBOLTS 
in a mere fraction of the time a r , ost . For light or heavy 
taken by any other method < . +2 belting jobs. A dry 
For all screw sizes up to 5 : eo fixing of enormous 
diam. coach screw ag strength—no cold 
2 ye" chiselling, no waiting 
RAWLNUTS “aS for cement to harden. 
The amazing RawlInut forms its owr a. In all bolt diameters 
rivet head’ behind the material wher = Pe cf up tol’, 
rewed up from the front. Shakepr Lg 
and waterproof, it has many valuable — 
uses in both building and manufacture = 
SPRING TOGGLES C(O “ny | 7 GRAVITY TOGGLES 
For making firm fixings to such F — 34 Passed through a hole in 
thin and structurally weak = Hitaenaeea s) : oi t w material, the long 
materials as plasterboard, - = f iF nber falls into a vertical 
ceilings, etc. The wings of the ie position by gravity, and is 
device spring apart behind the ems | then drawn against the back 
material and spread the load il f the material by screwing 
over a wide area. co the front 











IMPOSSIBLE FIXINGS 


ARE EASY WITH 


FIXING DEVICES For Speed and Strength! 


The World’s largest manufacturers of fixing devices 
THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY LTD., CROMWELL RD., LONDON $.W.7 
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FITTINGS 


FOR YOUR “ARMOURPLATE” DOORS 


So that you get 

NEWMAN'S “BRITTANIC” FLOOR SPRINGS with 
“A DJUSTABOX” the modern method of door alignment 
2” DEEP RAILS FOR MAXIMUM GLASS AREA 

5 LEVER LOCKS & SLIDING ESCUTCHEONS 


pitti 

| 

hihi tit 
lil 
Aili 
il) 





| 
hh 
| 








“NEWEDGE” FITTINGS ARE GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
APPROVED AND USED BY PILKINGTON BROTHERS LTD. 


: : WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD. 
MANUFACTURED BY | NEWMANS | HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 19 
Ask Your Glass Merchant for a Leaflet 


*“*ARMOURPLATE "IS THE REGD. TRADE MARK OF PILKINGTON BROTHERS LTD. 
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TO MEET THE EVER-INCREASING PROBLEMS 
OF TRAFFIC AND PASSENGER CONGESTION.. 








introduces the 


PASSENGER 
CONVEYOR 


With a continually growing population and a tremendous 


expansion of motor traffic in cities and built-up areas, the 
crowded situation in thoroughfares becomes still more difficult 
to master. With these problems in mind, the world-famous 
SANDVIK organisation of Sweden has developed a new and 
improved Passenger Conveyor, using a rubber-covered steel 
band which offers a smart and practical solution to many traffic 


problems particularly where the heavy growth of foot-passenger 





traffic causes congestions or disturbances of various kinds. 













For further information on 
PASSENGER CONVEYORS 


consult 


SANDVIK STEEL BAND 
CONVEYORS LIMITED 


SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 29 
Tel: SELLY OAK 1113-4-5 
Grams: “Simplicity, Birmingham” 









FIELOS OF APPLICATION 
for this type of passenger convey- 
ance are manifold and important: 

in tunnels to and from railway 
stations, between different levels at 
subway stati , bet P ri 
lounges and planes at airports, between 
Customs controls and boats, at sports 
arenas, at traffic crossings, from 
parking lots to shopping centres, 
and at industrial enterprises as 
@ connecting link between main 
buildings, etc. 
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asuston ATLANTA 


will be perfect... 


\ It’s no problem! Whether the plan 


allows for a small or large bathroom, there isa 





Bilston Atlanta that will fit. Selected for 
the Design Centre, the Atlanta is made 
in five sizes. Every home owner will enjoy the 
bath that has the famous Bilston finish and 
durability, and the skilful design that makes 
the Atlanta the safest, most comfortable bath 
ofall. The Atlanta costs no more 


than an ordinary bath. 


BILSTON 


BATH 


hand grip. The feet can be adjusted ¢ 


Flat bottom ,’? 
the Atlanta flat bottom helps to 
prevent slipping... er mfort ¢ without 


Parti 


Fittings 
the Atlanta is supplied with or 
overflow with or without 


wures 


ilar suitable wherea 
shower is to be fitted to accommodate all types of trap r @ Atlanta 
. s 

including the Bilston ‘‘Wastefio” pre- i's 


| 

Safety 
ta safer * fabricated waste, trap and overfiow unit. a 
. - 


@ Magna 
@ Cresta 


the low sides make the Atlar 


for young and old. It can be fitt ible with the Bilston O.P. 


ially designed to meet the 


to give an overall height of only 
Taps 
can be fitted centrally 
either corner to facilitate h 
installation and maintenance. ¢ 
vr 


3 


ie. 3 and Grip spe 


oron 


@ Marina 
@ Mermaid 
@ Bermuda 


BILSTON—the bath 
SPECIALISTS 


is of the elderly or 


infirm. 
Colours 
the Bilston range includes white or the exact 


colour required for any decorative scheme 


Bilston Foundries Ltd. B Staffordshire llustrated literature is available on request 
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This is CEREAL fy ak 
Asbestolux... | ae ay 
excellent Pe ge ae 
fire protection— i ah } 
everlasting eels 4 ia 
insulation | 
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An Asbestolux insulation lining specification not only provides 
first class insulation but can also confer a specific degree of 

fire protection to the structure. Asbestolux will not warp, rot 

or twist ; resists acids and fungi, is inorganic and inert and 

is structurally unaffected by moisture or steam. Please write 

for details of our Heat Loss Analysis Service, and brochure on 
Factory Insulation and planned Fire Protection using Asbestolux. 


A plan for the fire protect 
of a single storey industria! 
building. Tinted areas sho 
Asbestolux installe 


THE NON-COMBUSTIBLE ASBESTOS INSULATION BOARD 








Manufactured by CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED + COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS - UXBRIDGE - MIDDLESEX 
Telephone: Uxbridge 4313 Telex: 23471/UXB 
4 Manchester, Bir yha w, Newcastle A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited. 


Ax46/t 
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TWO 


REVOLUTIONA 
NEW 


OIL-FIRED BOILERS 


Two new models, giving outputs of 85,000 and 110,000 B.Th.Us respectively, are now added to the 
Easifire range. Both are revolutionary in conception, and extraordinarily intriguing in every respect. 
In brief, the new E 80 Easifire (85,000 B.T.U.) dispenses with the need for hot water storage tank or 
calorifier—yet provides unlimited quantities of hot water at the turn of a tap—it also supplies the central 
heating system. Fully automatic, electronic controls dictate the highest efficiency and economy in use. The 
cabinet has an attractive two-tone enamel finish, cat’s eye indicator and dial thermometer. Dimensions are 
46” high, 22}” wide, 34” deep 
The Easifire E 100 is similar in appearance and size but gives a higher output of 110,000 B.Th.Us. 
he original and now very popular Easifire model OO is, of course, still available and with an output of 
30,000 B.Th.U. provides ample hot water/central heating for a two or three bedroomed house. 
Full Guarantee—24 hour Service 
Every Easifire carries a full guarantee and Free Service for 12 months after installation. This service ts 
country-wide and ensures that, should the need arise, prompt attention is available—no matter where in the 
country an installation might be, if it needs attention we will get a man there in 24 hours 
Of course, rigorous testing of every Easifire before it leaves the works means that you need seldom call upon the s« 
except for installation and maintenance advice which will always be freely given. 


Please write for leaflet giving full details of the new Easifire models 


Rubery Owen (Heating) Ltd. 


CHURCH STREET - WEDNESBURY - STAFFS - Telephone: Wednesbury 1081/2 


Member of the Owen Organ 1 


INDUSTRIAL & DOMESTIC + OIL BURNERS + AIR HEATERS 
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from the world’s 

largest producers | 
comes a new acoustic | 
tile that is... : 


ACOUSTI-OBLOTEX. Fi 


REGD 
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Never before has there been a Sound-Absorbing 
Tile like this . . . a tile with built-in efficiency .. . 
a tile with built-on appearance . . . a tile that 
combines eye appeal with very high acoustic 
efficiency . . . a tile from CELOTEX. 

For this is NEW ACOUSTI-CELOTEX, made from 


© 00% a ve, , . 
\9 #6 0 4 - the wae famous Cane oma ... @ perfect 
ie a5 material for sound absorption . . . plus a new 
X bre white finish .. . and backed by over 30 years 


of experience in acoustical engineering through- 
out the world. 
Ask your Secretary to post the coupon today 


for full technical data. 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NoRTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONE- 
BRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 TEL: ELGAR §717 
Please send me technical details of the new Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Absorbing Tile. 








i 

1 

: i 

x | 

| 

\ \ - ADDRESS 
COUSTI-CB = 
ACK LAAN WAS TOWN a <cegisaieeaalasaial 
REGO COUNTY 
| 





All Celotex Products are British made by British Workmen 
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THERE ARE 


Joseph Freeman 
Sons 4 Co. Ltd. 
Cementone Works 
Wandsworth 
London, 8.W.18 
VANdyke 2432 


Tet 
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DIFFERENT CEMENTONE PRODUCTS 


number seven 
FLAT AND GLOSS FINISHES 


>} 





Permanent Colours for Cement 
Waterproofing Powder 
Transparent Waterproofer 
Concrete Floor Binder 

Waterproof Flat Finish 

Flat and Gloss Finishes 

Concrete Hardener 

Waterproof Stoneface Composition 
Surface Tinter 


Cementone 
Cementone 
Cementone 
Cementone 
Cementone 
Cementone 
Cementone 
Cementone 
Cementone 


oP ONOawWN= 
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Safety is nowadays a prime consideration in the 
design of all buildings, from the small bungalow 
to the most splendiferous hotel. 

So a linoleum floor covering, correctly main- 
tained, with its sure grip under foot, is the obvious 
choice. An agreeable choice too, for modern 


“THELMA” stands for THE LINOLEUM MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 127 VICTORIA STREET. 
For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., Kirkcaidy - DUI 
Dundee - LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD.. 6 Old Bailey, London, £.C.4 MICHAEL NAIRE & CO. LTD., Kirkcaldy - NORTH BRITISN Lil 


SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., Falkland. Fife - JAS. WILLIAMSON @ SON LTD., Lancaster 


FOR FIRM FOOTING AND COMFORT 


You cant put a foot wrong with 


LINOLEUM 








linoleum offers a wealth of colours, patterns and 
effects, to set off any chosen decorative scheme. 

Linoleum does much to brighten life in the 
home—and its long life brightens the appearance 
of the household budget! Always plan your floor- 
ing with linoleum in mind. 


. LONDON, 8,W.1. 
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Now the modern designer can use Pilkingtons’ 
‘INSULIGHT?’ Hollow Glass Blocks to 
build walls of light which add as much to 
the appearance of a building as they add to 
its efficiency. New ‘INSULIGHT”’ Hollow 
Glass Blocks provide the elements for an 
unlimited variety of design patterns and, 
of course, these new blocks retain all the 
well-tried benefits of heat and sound 
insulation; deep light penetration; 
easily cleaned hygienic 
surfaces; fire resistance. 

f‘INSULIGHT’ H 


ilkingeton Brothers Limited 





Hollow Glass Blocks 


P.B.32 HALF SIZE BLOCK-—-CROSS REEDED 
The new P.B.32 Half Size Block (in both standard and light diffusing pattern 


+ 
} 
+ 
| 
| 


can be fixed in various combinations, horizontally and vertically with 


full size blocks. Size: 7;” x 3}” x 3§” thick. 


P.B.5 FLEMISH The outside faces are smoot 
surfaces incorporate a ‘Large Flemish’ pattern 


Size: 73” x 7?” x 3%” thick 


P.B.6 BOOMERANG A clear gla 


boomerang’ shape stands out in relief on each 





ter faces. Capable of being built into 
ny designs, one of which is shown 
opposite. Size: 7}” x 7}” x 3%” thick 
P.B.4 PRISMATIC This Block combines 
the advantages of Hollow Glass Blocks and 
Prismatic Glass. Light is refracted, reflected 
;7i° x 72° x 34° thick 


PILKINGTON 
BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


£..\ ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE 
Helens 4001 


S n H. 


ion SV 
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" CROSSLEY 


OF Wat ad ee) 


LEEDS 
CROSSLEY EXPERTS WELCOME 


CONTRACT INSTALLATION PROBLEMS LONDON 


Crossleys are always glad to meet architects and DUBLIN 
clients at the early planning stage of any project. 

Particular preferences in colour and design, _ 
installation requirements and technical problems NEWCASTLE 
can all be freely discussed with the Crossley 
Designers and sales staff at both the Halifax 
and London Studios. BIRMINGHAM 


Carpets specifically designed as a result of these 


MANCHESTER 


consultations will then be supplied through 


usual trade sources. 


Ravendale — 16639 8— Designed by P. Bushell 


JOHN CROSSLEY &SONSLTD., 
DEAN CLOUGH MILLS, HALIFAX 


Famous for fine carpets since 1803 














WORLD’S LARGEST SECULAR STAINED Gl 


The distinction—for what it is worth 

of being the largest piece of secular 
stained glass in the world seems to be 
as ephemeral as that of being the 
tallest building in Asia, but all claims 
from European windows will be stilled 
for some time by the main concourse 
window, 1, of the American Airlines 
Terminal at Idlewild, 317 feet long and 
23 feet high. The inspiration to com- 
mission such a window came to Robert 
Jacobs of the architects, Kahn and 
Jacobs, from a sight of the large scale 
works of art in the new University 
City in Mexico. The designer of the 


glass, Robert Sowers, trained in Lon- 
don, at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, so that Europe can claim some 
credit for this enormous project, whose 
iconography is (of course) suggestive 
of ‘power and movement, symbolic of 
the jet age,” but of more interest than 
the content is the technical side, which 
employs a mixture of traditional tech- 
niques (lead framing to the individual 
pieces) with modern materials (neo- 
prene steady-pads on the main frames, 
thiokol caulking) while back-lighting is 
employed to ensure that the glass can be 
read from both sides, day and night. 
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With handing-over date now 
scheduled for the beginning of July, 
the hour when British, and world, 
critics will have to start making up 
their minds about Eero Saarinen’s new 
US embassy building in London, is 
approaching fast. Whatever conclu- 


sions they finally reach about that 
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The distinction—for what it is worth 

of being the largest piece of secular 
stained glass in the world seems to be 
as ephemeral as that of being the 
tallest building in Asia, but all claims 
from European windows will be stilled 
for some time by the main concourse 
American Airlines 
7 feet long and 
inspiration to com- 
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mission such a window came to Robert 
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architects, 


Jacobs, from a sight of the large scale 
works of art in the new University 
City in Mexico. The designer of the 








Robert Sowers, trained in Lon- 
don, at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, so that Europe can claim some 
credit for this enormous project, whose 
iconography is (of course) suggestive 
of ‘power and movement, symbolic of 
the jet age,” but of more interest than 
the content is the technical side, which 
employs a mixture of traditional tech- 
niques (lead framing to the individual 
pieces) with modern materials (neo- 
prene steady-pads on the main frames, 
thiokol caulking) while back-lighting is 
employed to ensure that the glass can be 
read from both sides, day and night. 
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particular work of diplomatic for- 
malism, they can begin to sharpen 
their apparatus criticus on its im- 
mediate predecessor, the US embassy 
in Oslo, 2, also the work of Saarinen, 
and closely related to the London 
design in its use of a hit-and-miss 
formula for the framing of the (entirely 
regular) fenestration. Although the 
photograph does not show it, the 
building stands on a triangular site 




















with a polygonal courtyard in the 
centre, 3 and 4, but the most note- 
worthy contrast with the rectangular 
London version lies in the surfacing 
material. Using an inherently rich 
aggregate, emerald pearl granite, for 
the precast fagade units, which are 
then polished and ground to a very 
high finish, Saarinen here produces an 
effect that looks as if it will always be 
more opulent than the Portland stone 
and matt gold trim of the London 
version—unless the weathering of the 
Portland stone to its traditional black 
and white is more dramatic than 
anyone yet anticipates. 





UNITE 
TYPE BERLIN 


Berlin Interbau, the grea’ nter- 
national architectural exhibi' of 
1957, has already faded int: ory; 
already we are forgetting th« has 
altered the face of a sizeable t of 
the city—and altered it perme ly. 
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On the cover, the ghostly Apollo measuring out 


the proportions of the church of Batatha must be 


among the earliest known direct ancestors of Le 


Corbusier's Modulor Man, right, since he appeared 


in plate S of James Murphy's 
Plans, &c. of the Church 
of Batalha, which was com- 
pleted, if not published, b» 
1792. Corbusian scholars will 
point out that the Modulor is 

system of measures, not 
proportions, and that Mod- 
ulor Man's height to the 
top of the head is not equally 
subdivided into three parts , but 
he use of a final component 
from the top of the head to the 
finger tips of the raised hand, 


is the same in Both cases 























RIDGES 


(iketural parts are remarkably 
ag to look at—but notice also 
i@Or niceties as the exact repeti- 
the visual intersection between 
@Onals of the carrying cables 
§Bprights of the lamp-posts 

® bridge like this, Germany 
i® a position to regain that 
Splendour that characterized 
aigineering architectural works 
@fly years of the century, with 








the added interest of a new boldness 
on the engineering side—the new 
bridge at Cologne, for instance, will 
be asymmetrical, and have the cables 
hung from a bipod on one bank only, 
thus doing away with half the normal 
superstructure of a suspension bridge 

But Schreier, in fact, has already 
done away with three-quarters of the 
top structure of a suspension bridge in 
a design that thousands saw as long 
ago as 1958. This was the overpass- 
bridge to the West German Pavilion 
at Brussels Expo 58, which has now 
been permanently re-erected, 7, to 
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German Bridges 


span the autobahn between Duisburg 
and Dusseldorf, near the Zoo. Here he 
has achieved a completely asym- 
metrical bridge, with the single 
supporting pylon standing well away 
from the footway that it carries, 8 
Although this is manifestly a work of 
technical bravura, it suggests the 
promise of a new freedom of siting 
in bridges, particularly in terrain 
where secure footings are hard to 
ittain which are nearly always ter- 
rains of greatest natural beauty as well 
provided that this kind of asym 
metrical layout can be maintained 1 
rks of larger scale, since the off-centre 
; 


will present formidable 








PADIGLIONE 
AL PARGO 


Prize winning Scheme 
for Venice Biennale 


Hilda Selem, designer of the Pozzi 
showroom in Rome, illustrated in AR 
April 1960, was also one of the prize- 
winning team* in the competition for 
a new Italian pavilion in the Parco del 
Biennale in Venice. Although it seems 
unlikely that the design will be built in 
the nearer future, it is worth recording 
on its own merits, and as a pendant to 
Michael Brawne’s two articles on 
Museums and Art Galleries which 
ippeared in AR May and December 
1959 

The winning scheme, 9, calls for two 
lavers of galleries with a varying gap 
between the upper and lower layers, 


deep enough to accommodate a third 


layer of gallery space in some areas, 
but a promenade deck only in others. 
There are three of these two-layer units 
of almost identical plan, grouped 
around three sides of a square court, 
10, with a single storey unit, of similar 
plan on the fourth side. The plan of the 
complete pavilion, 11, thus acquires 
something like pinwheel symmetry, 
but the plan also reveals (a) that each 
gallery floor is split into a wider and a 
narrower unit, separated by circula- 

* Lucio Pa relli and Stansila Alessandri, 


" 
engineers: Hilda, Selem, Paolo Cercat and 
Giorgio Volpat irchitects 



































| 11 


tion space or an air-gap, and (6) the 
concentration of four auditoria of 
different sizes in the central court. Not 
only is the resultant plan very compact 
for the amount of accommodation 
offered, but the section is of the 
greatest interest, 12, the two-way split- 
ting of each gallery block providing 
display spaces of very varied size, sec- 
tion and orientation toward the light. 
The project also involves the land- 





scaping of the area immediately 
around the pavilion, and part of the 
water garden can also be seen in 10, 
where a model gondola gives scale to 
the whole. 
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NORWEGIAN 


One of the mystique-words of 
‘advanced architectural thinking’ is 
Shelter, which means something dif- 
ferent to every architect, and some- 
thing different again to the general 
public. Practically the whole range 
of meaning can be seen in two 
recently-completed shelters in Norway. 
The architects’ extreme is represented 
by the Nordkaphallen, 13, designed by 
Torbjorn Rodahl and Paul Cappelen, 





SHELTERS 





to deal with what Byggekunst 
(6, 1959) calls the ‘non-stop besokstid’ 
that sets in when the midnight sun is 
on view. Though this round-the-clock 
visiting season occurs at a time when 
the climate is probably most favour- 
able, the low block-like architecture, 14, 
of what is, after all, only a restaurant 
15, emphasizes that the North Cape is, 
at other times, the most northerly and 
theoretically inhospitable part of 
mainland Europe 
The public's extreme view of shelter . — 4 
is exemplified by what might be called ; . 7 he. ; “an? : : i 14 


a glorified bus-shelter with tourist 
office in the centre of Taste, with Dag Rognlien, and the 


frisky form, 16, of its canopy, in glass 
and laminated wood, could hardly 
be in stronger contrast to the fortified 


information 
Oslo. It might almost be called a 
pavilion of taste, since it was designed 
by Odd Brochmann, author of the 
well-known book on Good and Bad character of the Nordkaphallen 











FUTURE REPETITIVE: 1962 Exhibition in Seattle 
Century 21 i 


Futurism, like Rock’n'roll, is buried 
by the critics at regular intervals and 
sull like Rock—always pops up again 
somewhere clse. Every major exhibi- 
tion provides an excuse for more of it, 
and foretastes of the future always 
prove to be Futurism all over again 
the main interest ts in seeing how the 
regular package of multi-level circula- 
tion, dream vehicles, oracular struc 
tures and so forth, will be styled 

One of the most promising prospects 
in this grand old modern tradition is 
offered by the previews that have been 
published for Century 2/, the exhibi- 
tion scheduled for 1962 in Seattle, 
Wash. The keynote display has been 
projected by Paul Thiry, and as 
realized in Carlos Diniz’s sketches, 17 
which appeared in Arts & Architecture, 
promises an extremely gay and elegant 
West Coast version of the Futurist 
Theme. The circular high-level walk- 
way runs concentrically around a 
geodesic dome (almost as obligatory 
nowadays as an elevated walkway) in 
the centre of the Coliseum building 
which is to house the exhibit and the 
Coliseum itself will consist chiefly of a 
square roof of 360 feet clear span 
supported from a central ridge beam 
carried on tripods at the end. 
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MARGINALIA 


FUTURE FURNITURE TODAY 


No so many months after the death 
of the man who raised the firm to its 
present position of world eminence 
Sir Ambrose Heal (AR Marginalia, 
January, 1960)—comes the 150th anni- 
versary of the firm of Heal’s itself, 





a group headed by Arne Korsmo 
(architect of some remarkable houses 
illustrated in AR Sept., 1957). Here, 
alone in the show was a room con- 
ceived as a whole, with built-in fur- 
niture on a large scale, rather than an 
exhibition gallery of cabinet-maker's 
showpieces, the few items of movable 
furniture being very spare and simple. 

The exhibition remains open until 
May 24, and by providing a small 
cross-section of future European 
furniture design, gives a useful warm- 
ing-up run for those whose initial 
apparatus will later be exercised to 
the full by the Milan Triennale, and 
some substitute for those who will 
not be able to visit the Triennale 
this year. For these latter, however, 
the AR proposes to make a full 
report on the Triennale later in the 
summer. 


5, the Old Star bar in the vaults of the crypt under the City Architect's offices in Coventry. 


founded in Rathbone Place, within a 
quarter of a mile of the present 
premises, by John Harris Heal. The 
occasion was marked in the store by 
an exhibition of furniture, which is 
hardly surprising, but this was not set 
up as a retrospective of the firm’s out- 
put over the last century and a half. 
Instead, groups of students from seven 
countries were invited to design and 
furnish complete rooms 

The results, together with a room 
designed inside the Heal’s organiza- 
tion, were of varying quality, but all 
were interesting. The Italian room, 1, 
designed by a group under the general 
direction of Gio Ponti, was rich and 
visibly conscious of the recent history 
of style. The German bedroom, 2, was 
crisp and light, without that clinical 
deadness that German design still 
produces when trying to be elegant 
(on this occasion it was the Swiss who 
achieved this particular effect). The 
British bedroom, 3, designed by 
students at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, clearly sets out to make a 
similar sort of impression, but tended 
to lose it in fussy or untidy details, 
such as the straps carrying the cushions 
on the bedheads. 

Although the Swedes and the Finns 
made their usual elegant contributions, 
the main interest from Scandinavia 
was the Norwegian room, 4, intended 
for a teenage; boy, and designed by 





ANCIENT FOUNDATIONS 


Alongside the underground parts of 
the City Architect's offices in Coventry, 
illustrated on pp. 345-346 of this issue, 
lies a substantially-built crypt with 
unusually deep rib-work on its vaults, 
5, thought to be the surviving sub- 
terranean parts of a fourteenth-century 
merchant house. The work came to 
light during building operations on an 
adjoining site some five years ago, and 
its present function in the operation of 
the City Architect’s and Planners’ 
Department can be appreciated from 
the illustration. This function is not, 
in spirit, a break with its past history, 
since it provided cellarage for the Old 
Star Inn which was destroyed by 
bombing during the war, and in any 
case it is an excellent example of the 
right way to deal with unexpected 
ancient monuments. Below ground 
these tend to beeven more embarrassing 
than above, because they get in the way 
of developers’ piling and services, and 
they tend to be ruthlessly rooted out— 
as with the Mithras Temple in the city 
of London. If their preservation is 
secured, they are either kept, resent- 
fully and in quarantine, so to speak, 
empty and unvisited, or they are used 
as dumps for unwanted files that 
finally pile up to the ceiling, obscure 
the architecture and encourage dry-rot. 

Here, as an occasional extension of 
the socially usable floor-space, the Old 
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Plymouth 
ihe ree 


6, Jacobean houses it 
The house on the far wher of the 
has now been reconstructed 

Star cellar will be visited by more than 
just archaeologists and building in- 
spectors, and saved from the ultimate 
fate of becoming a museum-piece 
without a museum 


PLYMOUTH BARBICAN 


In AR, April 1957, Gordon Cullen 
drew attention to the threatened 
‘municipalization’ of the Barbican, 
Plymouth’'s close-knit and unique area 
of townscape overlooking Sutton 
Harbour, and made proposals for the 
‘making-good’ of the area by sensitive 
reconstruction on some sites, sensitive 
rehabilitation of buildings on others 
While there is little sign yet of the 
former, the Plymouth Barbican As- 
sociation has made some headway with 
the latter, owns long leases on some 
fifteen properties in the old part of the 
city, and has begun to overhaul the 
buildings involved. Near the top of 
Looe Street, 6, it has recently com- 
pleted the re-roofing and general 
making-good of the Jacobean house 
seen in 7, with its unusual fenestration 
which should be appreciated by the 
new occupiers, a firm of architects. The 
house in its original condition can be 
seen just above the side-turning off 
Looe Street in |. The association also 
owns the building at the extreme left 
in 1, and is negotiating with the 
Historic Buildings Council for a grant 
to carry out a rescue operation on the 
next two houses. This work costs 
money, and the association has now 
spent most of the original £5,000 
(raised by its appeal fund) in pur- 
chasing the properties it now owns, in 
spite of grants from the Historic 
Buildings Council. However, it 
rent-roll of some £1,000 and ts raising 
mortgages On property as soon as It Is 
restored, but even so it has a long, slow 
job ahead of it, and deserves all the 
help it can be given 
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Design 
Aspen, Colorado, will be 
held between the 19th and 25th of June 


The tenth International 


Congress at 


this year—that is, a month after the 
Asian Aspen’ in Tokyo. However, 
the theme at Aspen will be considerably 
less grandiose, and therefore probably 
more workmanlike—The Corporation 
and the Designer: an inquiry into the 
opportunities and limits of action for 
innovators in the Twentieth Century 
Technological Society 

MIT have announced a_ unique 
summer course to be held this July 
Theory and Criticism in Architecture 
and Town Planning, for teachers, archi- 
tects, planners and historians and 
critics. Speakers should include Pietro 
Belluschi, Gyorgy Kepes, John Bur- 
chard (critic), Robert Wood (Political 
theorist), Kevin Lynch (planner) and 
Lawrence B. Anderson (educator) 
Further information from the execu- 
tive officer, Architecture, Room 7-346, 
MIT, Cambridge, Mass 
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ADRIANO OLIVETTI! 


The cause of modern architecture 
and of good design generally, lost one 
of its most remarkable supporters in 
the recent death of Adriano Olivetti, at 
the age of 58. Olivetti’s products, 
mostly typewriters and office-machines, 
were the most solid achievements of 
the post-war revival in Italian Design, 
and the most substantial justification 
of the wave of enthusiasm for all 
things Italian that swept the West in 
the ‘Espresso Era Their creation 
established Marcello Nizzoli as one of 
the great form-givers of the Nineteen- 
Fifties, along with Charles Eames, 
Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier and 
a handful of others 

But this was not just a styling job 
Olivetti’s approach to industrial pro- 
duction and product design was total. 
He was the father of modern publicity 
and public relations in Italy (he was 
the first to employ the talents of 
Leonardo Sinisgalli in this field, even 
before the War); his factory-town at 
Ivrea is a model for the world, first in 
its humanitarian attitude to the 
workers employed there, secondly in 
the impressive roster of architects who 
designed its buildings, particularly 
Figini and Pollini, Eduardo Vittoria 
and Ignazio Gardella. All over the 
world, Olivetti offices and showrooms 
have employed distinguished modern 
architects as interior decorators, or 
even to design complete buildings 
in Milan, Bernasconi, Fiocchi and 
Nizzoli; in New York, BBPR, and so 
forth 

In addition, he was concerned with 
the world of architectura! 
ideas, in the support of publications 
such as the magazines /’Architettura 


ideas 


and Zodiac more general aesthetic 
ideas in Sele/Arte, and political ideas 
through the magazine Communita. 


In the long run, history may judge his 
politics to have been as remarkable as 
his products—he was Europe's pro- 
gressive capitalist par excellence, 
animated by a high sense of moral 
purpose and social responsibility, who 
strove toward the realization of his 
ideals not only by founding his own 
political party, Communita, which was 
a limited success, but also by doing in 
fact what everyone else was merely 
discussing in theory—taking industry 
to the south, to Naples, as a pilot step 
the recovery of the Mez- 
Readers who wish to remind 
of his 
culture 
Masson's 


towards 
zogiorno 
themselves of the full extent 
contributions to post-war 
should re-read Georgina 
article in AR, June 1957 
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To the Editors, 

Sirs,—At last someone has stated 
the facts of life about architecture in 
the 1960°s. Dr. Banham’s collection of 
papers in the March REVIEW is a 
salutary dose of clear thinking, leading 
to an obvious and, to many people, 
unpalatable conclusion 

The fragmentation of what used to 
be called Architecture into a number 
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of specialized compartments has paral- 
lels in Science. In all fields the break- 
up has been for the same reason—the 
body of knowledge has grown 
guickly and too enormously in bulk 
for the individual mind to encompass 
Architecture has been the last 
pline to fragment in this way because 
of the slowness in developing and 
absorbing new ideas in the building 
industry—Buckminster Fuller puts the 
time-lag at around 40 years 

Because we as architects have only 
just now started to face up to this 
process of break-up, we can be aware 
of the mistakes made by our less 
fortunate colleagues in the fields of 
science and technology. In these fields 
the fragmentation process has reached 
such a pitch that the various specialist 
groups generally have the greatest 
difficulty in communicating with each 
other. This raises real obstacles to the 
advancement of knowledge, since the 
work of different specialist groups 
often overlaps, and not only is similar 
work duplicated, but the mutual 
stimulus of group on another 
cannot take place 


too 


disci- 


one 


This situation is and has been 
acknowledged by science for some 
time, and efforts have been made to 


do something about it notably in the 
newer fields such as cybernetics. As 
described by Norbert Weiner, cyber 
netics arose from a series of dinner- 
table discussions at Harvard which 
were designed specifically to get people 
of different specialties talking together 
so that the borderline or unmapped 
areas of science could be communally 
explored. The task was very difficult 
because those involved had to establish 
a new and communal language before 
they could even start to exchange 
ideas. We need not, if we learn the 
lessons of science properly, get our- 
selves into this situation. We must 
however, before we are overwhelmed 
by the avalanche, decide what we think 
the course of our activity should be in 
these changed circumstances 

A first requirement must be that we 
should be able to communicate, not 
only with other groups, but 
among ourselves. Semantically we are 
as a group, grossly naive. We do not 
even agree on the meaning of our root 
term, architecture, let alone the more 
sophisticated ideas in language and 
meaning, which have become part of 
the philosophical content of other 
disciplines. This, then, becomes the 
basic problem and need for us. In the 
next decade we must be able to com- 
municate as a group, so that we can 
accept the increasing impetus of 
specialization and all its advantages 
while retaining an overall group 
identity and grasp of the total func- 
tional situation. 

Already there are signs, on a 
small scale that we as a group 
becoming aware of the need to think 
of communication as a subject in its 
own right. The BASA issue in the AJ 
for March 4, 1960, calling for training 
in writing and speaking, the fact that 
we had a lecture by Arch-communi- 
cator Charles Eames, are both indica- 
tions of a new attitude towards the 
subject. Perhaps we can hope for more 
interest in the work of Charles Morris 
and Von Neumann in the future 

Communication of ideas is a vital 
part of our group function, and as such 
must be pushed ahead by those with 
enthusiasm and ability for the good 
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OMNIA Concrete Floors installed in the 
ATV Headquarters building 

at the remarkable rate of 

9,000 square feet every 10 days. 
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ATV House ATV House, London, has nearly 100,000 square 
Great Cumberland Place, London, W.1. ; , . . 
100,000 square feet on six Floors. feet of Omnia slabs on six Floors with spans up 
Architect : Lewis Solomon, Kaye & Partners. to 26 feet. Large areas of ceiling are completely 
Engineers: John De Bremacker & Partners. f f; di be a ] 
Contractor: George Wimpey & Co. Ltd. ree rom downstan ing Deams, siving P easant 
big or small rooms and ease of partitioning. F 


The Omnia Floor copes equally well with large 
projects like this and with the very smallest 
building. It consists of factory-made reinforced 
planks, and hollow concrete blocks, together with 
on-site concrete, and is unique in combining the 
advantages of pre-cast and in-situ techniques. 


Light in weight, yet monolithic 
Uninterrupted floors and soffits 

Needs no shuttering 

Easy to transport and handle 

Quick and simple to erect 

Spans up to 40ft. Adaptable in design 
Economical in manufacture and installation 


OMNIA CONSTRUCTIONS LIMITED, 121 London Wall, London £.C.2. Monarch 2272/6 





The OMNIA Concrete Floor is available in all parts of COWLEY CONCRETE CO. LTD., ABINGDON 
the country from any of 15 licensed OMNIA Factories: DERWENT CAST STONE CO. LTD., MALTON 
DUNBRIK (YORKS) LTD., LEEDS 
THE ATLAS STONE CO. LTD., LONDON EDENHALL CONCRETE PRODUCTS LTD., PENRITH 
THE BLOKCRETE CO. LTD., SOUTHAMPTON HYDRAULIC PRECASTS LTD., NORWICH 
F. BRADFORD & CO. LTD., EDMONTON JAMES K. MILLAR LTD., FALKIRK 
BRADLEYS (CONCRETE) LTD., DARLASTON PRESTATYN PRECAST CONCRETE CO. LTD., PRESTATYN 
G. W. BRUCE LTD., ABERDEEN ST. IVES SAND & GRAVEL CO. LTD., HUNTS 


T. C. CAMPBELL LTD., NOTTINGHAM SAMUEL TYZACK & CO. LTD., SUNDERLAND 
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It’s new! it’s unique! Vetrona, the fabric made of glass 





Do vou know this amazing new fabric made of glass? — or go mouldy. And it’s fireproof for life! If you are 
Decoratively speaking, it is something quite unique. looking for a furnishing fabric that is something new 
lt is translucent, which means strikingly new and — and startling in decoration and yet has every possible 
beautiful transfused light effects. But practically practical advantage, find out about Vetrona, the 
«peaking, it offers even more! It's the easiest-to-look- fabric made of glass. In marquisettes, smooth and 
after furnishing fabric on the market. Vetrona can’t rough textures. In clear plain colours and exciting 
absorb dirt, is easily washed by hand, and can be prints. Specially created designs can also be made 
re-hung straight away, as it dries in minutes and for minimum lengths of two hundred yards. 


never needs ironing. It won't crease, sag. stretch, rot 
Enquiries to Vetrona Fabrics Limited, Sunnyside Mills, Bolton, Lancs. 
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of us all, and for the survival of archi- 
tecture (in the semantically undefined 
sense). The RIBA exists, the schools 
exist, various research groups exist, 
the Architectural Press exists; surely 
some synthesis of ideas among these 
organizations can lead to a redefinition 
of our terms and our place in society. 
Yours, etc., 
PreTeR COWAN. 
St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W.8. 


SANTORIN 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—The article on Santorin, by 
Michael Santiago, in your March 
issue which was illustrated by photo- 
graphs supplied by myself, contains 
some inaccuracies and some un- 
justifiable conclusions to which | 
would like to draw your attention 

The form of the houses was deter- 
mined by the necessity to create in 
fairly large quantities cheap dwellings 
which could be simply and speedily 
erected by the comparatively unskilled 
labour available, on an island which 
has no natural building materials 
neither clay, stone, nor timber—and 
no port facilities. Thus this is no 
consciously chosen variant of the local 
vernacular, as suggested by Mr 
Santiago, but a highly rational solu- 
tion to an urgent problem, and the 
fact that the result so closely approxi- 
mates to that vernacular merely re- 
affirms the validity of the functional 
tradition. 

Mr. Santiago is further mistaken in 
suggesting that the layout is ‘borough 
engineer style’; in fact, the variety of 
groupings of these simple house types, 
together with the schools, community 
centres and other basic public build- 
ings produce most imaginative lay- 
outs and interesting spaces, which, 
unfortunately, cannot be seen from 
the photographs, as these were taken 
at an early stage of the reconstruction. 

Regrettably, but perhaps inevitably, 
the population of Santorin is not 
growing but still rapidly declining. 

In conclusion, I should like to join 
with Mr. Santiago in welcoming this 
development, although it is a pity that 
his welcome was not more positive for 
what is, after all, Greece’s first con- 
tribution to modern architecture 

Yours, etc., 
S. M. NEUFELD. 
London, W.1. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SPECTACULAR GOTHIC 


GOTHIC CATHEDRALS. By Marcel Aubert 
in collaboration with Simone Goubet. Pub- 
lished by Ward & Kaye. £5 
This is undoubtedly up to date the 

best book on its subject in English. It 

is not a commercial picture-book 
catering for the nouveau-illiterates. 

It has a text consisting of a long 

historical introduction and longer or 

shorter descriptive notes on the in- 
dividual cathedrals. The text is written 
with all M. Aubert’s elegance and 
warmth of feeling, the notes are not 
arranged alphabetically or topograph- 
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ically but historically so that they also 
contribute to the picture of the develop- 
ment of Gothic architecture in France 
It is a spectacular development, and 
the illustrations are spectacular and at 
the same time documentarily reliable 
enough to confirm it. There are 460 of 
them and in addition seventeen plans, 
seventeen sections and seventeen bay 
elevations of cathedrals and a map. 

The short notes on the illustrations 
were provided by Simone Goubet, and 
they contain some very rum dating 
(the Ste. Modeste of Chartres “before 
1260,” the figures inside the west front 
of Reims *1245-1257,’ the Death of 
the Virgin at Strasburg ‘1250-55,’ the 
west front of Chartres ‘mid-thirteenth 
century’). In M. Aubert’s arrangement 
the only puzzling thing is that Sens is 
not placed at the very beginning of 
the Early Gothic group, but at that of 
the High Gothic. 

The illustrations have captions in 
French which will come as a surprise 
to those who are not aware of the new 
custom of manufacturing books in one 
country for sale in several. What is 
more trying is that the illustrations are 
spread in wads through the text, an 
irritating arrangement which the pic- 
ture-books have abandoned. The result 
is that the text does not refer to the 
illustrations and that they have no 
dates in the captions. One has to go at 
all stages from the text to a group of 
pictures not easily found and then to 
the notes on them at the back of the 
book. Only after doing so does the 
layman become aware of the fine 
historical sequences in the plates of 
window tracery, of foliage, of angels 
in voussoirs, etc 

The translation is excellent as far as 
literary qualities go but breaks down 
time and again on technical matters. 
What reader will understand that the 
‘main arches’ mean the arcade, that 
the ‘labyrinthic design’ in the paving 
of Reims means an actual labyrinth 
laid out in the paving, that the ribs of 
a vault ‘act as a permanent double 
soffit of stone on which the vaults are 
erected,’ or that Laon has ‘two square 
towers with a high octagonal stage 
with bell-towers.’ This sort of thing is 
a great pity; for the French is precise, 
and the lay reader (and for that matter 
the architect reader) needs precision 
to keep up with M. Aubert’s ex- 


position, Nikolaus Pevsner 


SPACES FOR PLAY 


PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION 
SPACES. Introduction by Alfred Ledermann 
and Alfred Trachsel. Translated by E. Priefert 
irchitectural Press. 63s 
Much has been said and written 

about the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and teen-age behaviour and it 
is widely recognized that inadequate 
provision for leisure activities is a 
major contributory factor. But the 
child is father of the adolescent as well 
as the man, and it is astonishing that 
this excellent book is the first in this 
country to deal seriously with child- 
ren’s play. not just in terms of swings 
and slides but as an outlet for fantasy 
and adventure and as an introduction 
to community life. 

Every aspect of the subject is dealt 
with, from town-planning to sandpits 
and from toddlers’ to parents’ com- 
mittees, although the authors have 
deliberately refrained from giving 
technical details on sizes and con- 





struction methods, believing this field 
to have been already covered. One of 
the authors is an educationist, the 
other an architect, so that the book is 
well balanced. They write from long 
experience and have chosen attractive 
photographs and plans from many 
countries to illustrate their arguments. 
These combine to make the book a 
richly worth-while investment for 
every local authority. 

Some of the playgrounds illustrated, 
particularly the American ones, may 
seem lavish by our standards, but the 
basic ideas are simple enough and 
could be carried out less elaborately, 
with simpler materials. 

The question of supervision is more 
difficult. In Scandinavia and Switzer- 
land, most playgrounds have a park- 
aunt: or play-leader or some adult 
person present for at least a part of the 
day, thereby increasing the range of 
play enormously. In the Tivoli Gar- 
dens in Copenhagen, for example, 
social science students take it in turns 
to spend two hours or so in the 
children’s play area. In this country, 
apart from the relatively small number 
of adventure playgrounds, such super- 
visors as there are appear, for the most 
part, to have been recruited from the 
ranks of cloakroom attendants and are 
quite incapable of helping children to 
develop their personalities through 
imaginative play. It is considerations 
such as these, rather than those of 
expense, which put a few of the ideas 
in this book outside our reach, but 
only, it is to be hoped, for the moment. 


Susan Jellicoe 


BUILDING LOGIC 


PHILOSOPHY OF STRUCTURES. By 
Eduardo Torroja, translated by J. J. Polivka 
and Milos Polivka. Publishers, Cambridge 
University Press. 94s 
‘There is’ says Torroja ‘the case of 

the engineer who based his reasoning 

on the following argument: *‘I shall 
take advantage of the happy co- 
incidence that I must design a bridge 
and that prestressed concrete is 
fashionable, and I will make a pre- 
stressed concrete bridge.*’ ° The bulk 
of this book is devoted to establishing 
sounder reasons than this on which to 
base design. It does so by presenting in 
the most general way, on the one hand, 
the potentials of a number of materials 
and, on the other, the structural 
demands of typical building forms. 

Despite a dubious translation, this is a 

lucid and often helpful analysis. 

It is difficult to know whether or not 
Torroja intended his work to be read 
by architects. They will certainly look 
at the illustrations; they may even read 
the text. Its serious shortcomings in 
terms of architecture are that, unlike 
the late Felix Samuelly's masterly 
lectures on the same theme, the choice 
of the rational structure is posed too 
often as a problem capable of being 
isolated and solved in terms of struc- 
tural logic alone. This may to some 
extent be due to the fact that Torroja’s 
greatest interest has been in large, 
functionally simple forms like bridges, 
grandstands or market halls. In this 
field his contribution has been most 
significant and it is, in fact, suprising 
that in comparison with Nervi or 
Candela his name is so little known in 
this country. 

But in other buildings the answer is 
often bedevilled by considerations of 





daylighting, of space for services, of 
sound control, of the necessary 
relation to cladding, partitioning and 
the economics of rentable space. The 
structural form which is rational in 
‘pure’ terms may become completely 
irrational when these secondary as- 
pects are taken into account. As 
Torroja puts it in his discussion of 
engineering calculations, it is not the 
accuracy of the arithmetic which is 
vital but the correctness of the hy- 
pothesis. In architectural terms at 
least, his book does not always take for 
granted that the hypothesis on which 
the initial choice has to be based may 
be complex—in some cases even 
perverse—and that these may seriously 
reduce the validity of the structural 
assumptions. 

Unlike many engineers, Torroja is 
keenly aware of the visual impact of 
his work. This may indeed be partly 
the secret of his success. The book is 
thus rightly and bravely full of judg- 
ments on appearance. It would be idle 
to pretend that one can always agree 
with these. Torroja, for example, finds 
steel a visually unsympathetic material. 
This is obviously a personal feeling 
and not necessarily a view shared by 
other Spanish designers. The architect 
of the brilliant Spanish Pavilion at 
Brussels last year would evidently 
disagree. Concrete is Torroja’s great 
and natural medium. He knows and, 
probably, loves it. He is, in any case, 
also the director of Madrid’s Technical 
Institute of Construction and Con- 
crete. His shrewdest remark on 
reinforced concrete, however, is that 
there is no such thing as visual honesty 
in the material. The real strength is in 
the steel bars; inevitably this skeleton 
can never be exposed. It is good to 
hear such shocking ruthlessness. 

Michael Brawne 


GUIDE TO GAUDI 


GAUDI. Published by Editorial R.M., Barcei= 
ona. 

That the moment which produced 
Chandigarh has also produced a 
reassessment of Gaudi is understand- 
able. What is less easily understood is 
that Le Corbusier himself, in a fore- 
word to the most recent book on 
Gaudi, does not defend him as one 
daring poet in three dimensions to 
another, but presents himself as the 
architect of the ‘soap boxes’ (his word) 
of Garches and Poissy. Why should he 
pretend to be what he was thirty years 
ago? One can only assume that once 
again his ambition of proving to have 
been the first in everything must be the 
cause of his strange foreword. He says 
that he discovered Gaudi for himself 
as early as 1928. What he praises in 
Gaudi is interesting enough: ‘his force, 
his faith and his technical capacity.’ 

The book consists of 57 plates, some 
in colour, most in black and white. 
They are exciting all right, though not 
especially new. With Professor Hitch- 
cock’s Gaudi catalogue of the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Italian Gaudi book 
in the Astra Arengaria series, the 
Gaudi number of the Cuadernos de 
Arquitectura, and the earlier books, 
there does not seem to be a pressing 
need for the new volume. Still, the 
more people are introduced to Gaudi’s 
fantastical and fertile genius, the 
better. NLP. 
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The need to segregate different kinds of traffic and the value of the upper 
level pedestrian deck are at last being recognized in this country; witness 
recent pronouncements by the Minister of Transport and the fact that a 
number of experiments with pedestrian decks are now being made in 
important planning schemes. One of these, being made by the City of 
London, is illustrated on pages 338-343—an experiment especially to be 
welcomed because the City has not hitherto shown itself a pioneer of new 
planning ideas. The acceptance of the principle, however, is only a first 
step; this kind of multi-level planning depends a great deal on being 








executed with architectural sensibility, and particularly on the design of all 
the incidental detail, and of the street furniture. It is in such details that 
British design most often fails. The photograph above of the new North 
Bridge at Diisseldorf, designed by Dr. F. Schreier, is a reminder of the high 
standard achieved in such work abroad, and especially in Germany—a 
standard below which the new British work should not be allowed to fall. 
The photograph, taken by Mr. G. E. Kidder Smith on a recent tour of 
Europe, shows the cycle slip-ways descending in two sweeping curves at 
one end of the bridge. The bridge is further illustrated in World, page 294. 
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Since Britain is the country that pioneered the Industrial 
saying that we can claim to have produced the first steam ef 
railway line, locomotive, metal-framed building (all, inci 
ury) and railway station in the world. If these were sim 
would be of sufficient importance, but here is an earth-sha 
a scale only once achieved before—and that, ten mille 
agriculture in the Middle East. So here in the Industrial 
major landmarks in the million-year-old story of man’s exist 
but since it belongs to the last three or four centuries 
of the key monuments of that revolution still surviv 
and neglected, the future of none of them is secure (wi 
We have allowed the destruction in the last few week 
railway in the world. We owe to foreigners our knowled, 
not only the oldest but also the first multi-storey, metal fram 
yet for all the.interest we take in this unique survival, 


The time is more than ripe, therefore, for someone by the Council for 
to come forward and say “These are the monuments cerns itself with co-on 
that generations yet unborn will look back on as the zations in this count 


symbols. of their RD 2% from, pre-industrial and serve the m 
poverty. It is our duty todo what we can to recognize activities in these i 
them, to record them and, where practicable, to sa ist has she 
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them from destruction.’ The first step towards making fact that his pro 
a list of such monuments and formulating @ policy history and those early ap 
for their preservation was taken at a conference held where his spade, camera, 

in London last December. This conference was called imaginative interpreta 
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and fill gaps in the written record, but embraces the 
whole span of man’s existence on this planet, not least 
the present day. 

To take one example of how little is still generally 
known about recent industrial history: 

Britain’s contribution to the rise of the Industrial 
Revolution is well recorded in every school text-book 
that deals with the emergence of mass-production in 
the Lancashire cotton ane and the Yorkshire woollen 
mills, with James Watt’s transformation of the steam 
engine and the work of Brindley and Macadam in 
im ing communications, and yet the contribution 
of S ire barely gets a mention. In a compara- 
tively short stretch of the Severn Valley between 

Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth—barely twenty miles 
apart—lies the Ironbridge gorge area, which can 
to be the birthplace of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. This region is associated with such names as 
Abraham Darby, who built the Iron Bridge, John 
Wilkinson, the great ironmaster, and Thomas Telford, 
the father of civil engineering. It can claim the follow- 
ing impressive list of ‘firsts’: successful smelting of 
iron with coke, cast-iron steam engine cylinders, 
iron railway lines, iron — eanal incline, iron 
boat, cast-iron aqueduct, multi-storey metal-framed 
building, locomotive on rails. All these are eighteenth- 
century achievements except the last which dates 
to 1808. 

The industrial monuments of this area are unique, 
and steps to guarantee their survival are urgently 
needed; only a policy that takes them into public 
guardianship will ensure their preservation. I quote 
only two examples: the Iron Bridge and Jones’s 

tings. The bridge was erected in 1779 and is 
deservedly famous as an outstanding technical and 
engineering achievement. It has the additional claim 
_to fame of being the first application of metal in 
architecture and prime ancestor of such structures as 
Sydney Harbour Bridge. (Incidentally it also merits 
high appreciation as a thing of beauty and a fine land- 
scape Rehiee in a striking piece of scenery.) Yet it is 
only since the war that any detailed study of it has 
appeared in print, and while the evidence for the 
complex method of its erection is available, no one 
has taken the trouble to study and publish it. 

At least the Iron Bridge has been scheduled as an 
ancient monument for what that is worth (nothing 
financially for its upkeep!). Jones’s Maltings, of equal 
importance, has not even been listed in its top cate- 

by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
Yet there is no question that it is the oldest metal- 
framed building in the world: not only that, but one 
of the first of its kind ever to be erected. It was put 
up in 1797 as a flax-spinning mill and is now used 
as a brewer's maltings. The first hint of its existence 
was published by Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner nearly a quar- 
ter of a century Sg0, quoting a Telford pamphlet 
of 1801. This was n up by the American scholar, 
Professor Turpin Bannister, who printed an account 
of the building in 1951. His researches have since been 
supplemented by those of Professor A. W. Skempton. 
This first building to be constructed, apart from its 
walls, entirely with iron columns and beams 
order to reduce fire risk) still stands the pri 
of the all metal-frame building, itse 
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ancestor of the modern sky-scraper. Yet for all the 
public interest that it has aroused, it might as well 
not have been discovered. 

As a result of opinion’s neglect the grave loss of 
industrial monuments since the war has gone largely 
unremarked. The famous Cornish pumping engines 
could boast six machines in steam fourteen years 
ag in their native county; now there is none. 

roughout England the number of beam-engines in 
steam is falling fast. For the last twelve months the 
most complete traditional blast furnace in the country, 
the Lilleshall Company, Priors Lee, Shropshire, has 
been on offer to anyone who would accept and preserve 
it as an industrial monument. In view of the present 
lack of public interest, it is not surprising that no one 
has come forward to accept this generous offer and 
it is being dismantled. Modernization is wreaking 
havoc in traditional industrial plant. In the Potteries, 
for instance, the old bottle-shaped kiln will soon be a 
thing of the past. The day is not far distant when it 
will be easier to see and make sense of a Roman villa 
that it will be to visit and understand an old-fashioned 
pottery kiln. 

Yet the picture is not one of unrelieved gloom. 
Four rays of hope have shone out in the last twelve 
months, all in the West Midlands. They are connected 
with an industrial firm, the National Trust, the 
British Museum and a county council. The firm in 
question is Allied Ironfounders who control the 
Coalbrookdale Company, the pioneers of modern 
iron production. In order to celebrate the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the first successful smelting 
of iron with coke they have excavated the site of the 
old furnace and laid it out as a permanent memoria! 
to this unique step forward in the history of metal- 
lurgy. They have also established a works museum 
there to illustrate the remarkable varied achievement 
of the firm over the last two and a half centuries. 
At Coalbrookdale, in Queen Anne’s reign, a quaker 
ironmaster, Abraham Darby I, purchased and re- 
constructed a small ruinous blast furnace and first 
charged it with coke (in place of the traditional char- 
coal) in January, 1709. To his delight the molten 
metal ran thinner than charcoal iron and was thus 
eminently suitable for the casting of bellied pots which 
he had recently patented. Thus at one stroke the blast 
furnace was released to improve the quantity, fre- 
quency and quality of production that had been 
seriously hampered by the use of charcoal. 

His grandson, Abraham Darby III, conceived the 
idea in the 1770’s of building an iron bridge across 
the Severn in this area—a single span of 100 feet 
involving individual casting of five tons and more 
for the main ribs. To this end he enlarged the old 
furnace and the success of his pioneer venture is 
proved by the fact that it is now one of the oldest 


‘surviving bridges across the Severn. The furnace in 


which its component parts were cast still stands, 
the focus of the memorial site. It icnorperates iron 
beams on which are cast the words ABRAHAM DARBY 
1777 and smaller beams with the date 1688 on them 
indicating the presence here of a furnace in the reign 
of Charles I. 

In deciding to save the furnace from decay the 
Coalbrookdale Company was involved in shifting 
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thousands of tons of debris that had accumulated on 
the site and has also preserved a second ‘vintage’ 
furnace, the setting of a water-wheel that provided 
power for adjacent work-shops and the remains of a 
drying kiln. While clearing the site a number of finds 
came to light including the foundations of the pre- 
1709 furnace and an early heat-exchange radiator. 
There is space also for the display of eighteenth- 
century railway lines and rolling stock for it was here 
that the first iron rails were produced and laid in 1767. 
Other outdoor exhibits comprise a cast-iron fountain 
designed for the Great Exhibition of 1851, which was 
rescued from dereliction in Staffordshire, and a 
‘vintage’ Coalbrookdale locomotive salvaged from 
retirement in a Leicestershire quarry. The scene is set 
among hanging woods and is dominated by the great 
retaining wall and dam of the furnace pool, a railway 
viaduct and a Regency warehouse block surmounted 
by .a cast-iron clock tower. 

The other three rays of hope are first that the 
National Trust has ventured into the field and plans 
to take over guardianship of two disused canals, one 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, the other, engineered by Brind- 
ley, the Staffordshire-Worcestershire which created 
the beautiful town of Stourport-on-Severn. Secondly, 
Staffordshire County Planning Department has ap- 
pointed an archaeology officer (the first post of its 
kind in the country) whose task will be as much the 
study of industrial archaeology in the county as its 
more conventional prehistoric remains. Thirdly, the 
British Museum sponsored an excavation on the site 
of Longton Hall in the Potteries, in order to throw 
light on the intriguing history of the porcelain figures 
that were manufactured there for a brief period during 
the eighteenth century. 

But the most encouraging sign of all is last 
December’s conference, which I have already referred 
to. How wide an interest it aroused is shown by the 
variety of persons present which included geographers, 
economic and technical historians, archaeologists, in- 
dustrialists, museum curators, local planning officials 
and representatives of the Ministry of Works, the 
Ordnance Survey and the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments. The following resolution was 
passed: 

This conference is deeply impressed by the need for formula- 
ting a policy for recording, and for preserving where desirable, 
early monuments representi=.g the industrial history of the United 
Kingdom. Such a policy must be based on an informed valuation 
of their historic, technical, architectural and educational interest. 
The conference therefore instructs the Research Committee of the 
Council for British Archaeology as a matter of urgency to find 
opportunities of discussing with central and local authorities, and 
with industrial and unofficial bodies the formulation of a policy 
for recording and preserving such monuments. 





Clearly this is not eno the ti it we 
may vane! the mills of Whitehall © in lowly and 
those of the Treasury to grind ex 
is the prospect that irre ner Denson gen: are 
going to disappear. Historic industrial undertakings 
that need to preserve res eg: of their dey 3 
ment should be enco take action imme- Z 
diately. The list of industries that tae no museum — 
is woefully long: it ineludes coal-n _ bre’ 
ship-building, inland waterways, civil en, 

put the building trade, Each of these has an 
diay of its own that urgently needs presi { 
traditional methods and tools, 
ments and type sites are lost for ever. 

First and foremost comes ae poe to 
really outstanding items. On : 
tioned, has any guarantee odvewedl That’ is the 
Ocker Hill beam engine, whieh for decades has been 
mouldering in its derelict, windowless’ ; 
at Tipton, Staffs. It is the oldest survi Boulton: 
and Watt engine, being the first -dozen 
they made, and can claim to be the earliest steam 
engine in the world. Within the last twelve months 
the Birmingham Museum of Science and 
has acquired it and is re-erecting it with the intention 
of putting it in steam again. 

But what of the other key monuments porn ym 
It seems obvious that a Government 
the Ministry of Works or the Royal Ceasahaiaon on 
Historical Monuments should have its rs ex- 
tended specifically to deal with industrial ents. 
It is good news that a handbook of industrial ames: 
ology is being prepared, and that ries sod i 
been chosen as the area for an immediate pilot su 
But in view of the magnitude of the task throughon 
country of listing, recording and preserving, it would 
be stupid to depend on any single agency. ‘Public 
opinion, learned societies, universities, gov mer 
departments, amateur enthusiasts, all should play 
their part. Above all, industry itself Priam be en- 
couraged to finance its own museum show-case and 
archaeological dig. For example, while individual — 
firm in the Five Towns would wuld: satenny? object to 
paying for the preservation of its obsolete kilns, it is 
not beyond the range of possibility that in this jubilee 


year of Stoke-on-Trent’s meet 87 we might oe 


the pottery industry financing the 
such a type-site as Etruria as an 


g monument is 
to the man who showed the world the way. Mutatis 
mutandis, other British industries — dees 
publicity value of preserving their. : 
ments before it is too late, 
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this reason, Denys Lasdun’s cluster-blocks in Bethnal Green, 
in the East End of London, are works of architectural and historical 
importance, insofar as they embody one of the prime concepts of 
the anti-diagrammatic programme and give it successful visual 


The ‘cluster’ concept will be familiar to readers of the AR from 
an article by Alison and Petsr Smithson, ‘Cluster City’ which 
appeared in the issue for November, 1957, but the idea has a 
history that reaches much further back than that. In general, the 
change-over from the universalist, diagrammatic and neatly- 
codified charters of CLAM, to the pre-occupation with the solution 
of particular building problems within particular urban settings, 
was a characteristic intellectual development of the decade in 
which CLAM finally foundered. 

More specifically, however, the idea of clusters and the associ- 
ated concept of urban grain did not come from the deliberations 
of CIAM and Team-X, but from an independent source—from an 
article by Kevin Lynch on The Form of Cities which appeared 
in The Scientific American as long ago as April, 1954. These 
concepts were of immediate use in the evolution of a non- 
diagrammatic approach to the problem of building in cities for 
the following, linked, reasons: 

Grain is an assessment of the actual structure of any city, the 
distribution of living and working facilities, communications, 
cultural and recreational areas. In a city with a fine grain, 
these different ingredients will be well stirred together in 
small parcels; with a broader grain they will tend to segregate 
in larger units, with the possible end-condition that the 
inhabitants may not take full advantage of their city because 
of the long hauls from one thing to another (e.g., a public 
library may stand empty in an isolated ‘civic centre’). 
Cluster, on the other hand, is an expression of a unit of 
natural aggregation—Lynch spoke of finding the necessary 
minimum cluster that will guarantee efficient usage of the 
city’s facilities. The later use of the term has given it the 
additional content of meaning a natural social unit expressed 
in built form (e.g., a working class street and its interrelated 
families in a nineteenth-century industrial town). 

Both concepts are susceptible of expression in visible form: the 
grain of a city may be read from an air photograph or by walking 
its streets; it is inherent in the bricks and mortar, not in a popu- 
lation statistic or zoning diagram. Cluster can be expressed by new 
buildings that make a visual focus for a district: create an imag. 
of an integrated community. 

In Lasdun’s work, the search for an imagery of cluster can be 


traced back as far as the infants’ wing of Hallfield School (AR. 
September, 1955) where an attempt was made to create an en- 
viroment that was, in some sense, a natural extension of the home 
enviroment, with a similar architectural grain. However, the 
decisive phase is in his housing work in the east end of London 
where the first true cluster-blocks were erected in the Usk Stree’ 
(Bethnal Green) development, which was designed in 1955. 


Though these present nothing like so decisive or authoritative «. 
image as the later scheme at Claredale Street, illustrated on the 
following pages, they already deploy the essential methods of a true 
cluster block. Instead of the anonymous and diagrammatic sia) 
or point-block, with its monolithic form existing in isolation from 
whatever urban grain existed on the site beforehand, the two 
eight-storey blocks at Usk Street are of a split-butterfly plan tha‘ 
creates ground-level spaces of the same urban grain as the sur- 
roundings, and allows the eye to pass through to the townscape be- 
yond, thus visually integrating the space within the cluster assem!) 
with that outside. Furthermore, both the circulation plan and the 
organization of the facades have the same grain as the surrounding: 
the block is conceived in terms of maisonettes assembled int: 
units about the size of a semi-detached house—a unit which is 
expressed on the exterior—and these units are assembled into ta!! 
narrow towers, so that there are no long access balconies, but only 
short ones of garden-path scale, 


It will be noticed that this approach is the exact antithesis o! 
the streetdeck or public corridor concept enshrined in such building 
as Le Corbusier’s various Unités, the classic expression of (! 
island slab. This antithesis is given stronger expression in {! 
Claredale Street cluster-block, which is intended to be read as 
type of vertical street of stairs, lifts, services and public spac: 
(which could be shops under a more liberal legal dispensation 
flanked by two-storey, two-maisonette units of semi-det sca 
whose residential grain is even more forcibly expressed on th: 
exterior than at Usk Street. 


In addition, Ciaredale Street carries the creation of an a-forn 
cluster image much further. Although the plan is in fact sym- 
metrical—a quality that gives a sense of order and apprehensi)! 
logic to the circulation at each access level—there are very few 
external viewpoints from which it can be read in this sense, sinc 
normally only three of the four clustering towers can be seen, an 
these all present different aspects to the beholder. Thus there is n 
sense of axiality at war with the highly characteristic urban grai 
of the terraced housing to the south, nor is there any form: 
emphasis that might prejudice the freedom of further developmen: 
within the same general grain. 


In the present climate of opinion on urban renewal, this las 
point is clearly of some consequence. Now that opinion justifiab|y 
runs strongly against the grand and usually diagrammatic concept: 
that make no sense unless completed in their entirety, but are to 
expensive to complete any way but piecemeal, alternative methods 
need to be studied with care. The cluster concept offers a viable 
alternative on the visual side by creating tower accents withou' 
visually destroying the existing grain; on the human side it show: 
Promise in possessing domestic scale in the component parts of 
these towers and mainteining something like the pre-existine 


- sociological groupings of the streets that gave the original urba: 
_gtain to the district. 
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ARCHITECTS | DENYS LASOUN AND PARTNERS (architect in charge, John Shaw) 


Looking down 
on the model of 
the Claredale 


Street cluster - 
block, showing 
the four wings 
planned asym- 


metrically round 
the central stair- 
case, lift and 
service core. 


The only area available for immediate building was in 
the north-east corner of the site where approximately 
six small bomb-damaged premises were available for 
demolition. In order to decant people from the existing 
houses on the remainder of the site, it was essential 
to get maximum numbers accommodated in the new 
cluster block. The scheme was in no way exempt from 
the normal financial control of local-authority housing. 
The experimental nature of the cluster block had to 
be. in a sense, subsidized by the more economical low 
blocks. 

The Claredale Street scheme consists of the 14-storey 
cluster block and two six-storey blocks at right-angles 


to one another. Density and accommodation is as 
follows :— 

Total area of site ... 7m im .. 401 acres 
Number of dwellings =F pe aa 160 
Number of rooms ... bas are ei 560 





Claredale Street development: layout plan. The cluster-block 
and the two six-storey blocks are shown superimposed on the 
traditional East End housing layout that existed before. 


Total number of persons (at 3.6 per dwelling) ... 576 
Number of dwellings per acre ... ic .. 399 
Number of persons per acre .... oe oieia 
Cluster 3room maisonettes 56 (i.e. 14 per tower) 


Block Bed-sitting-room flats 8 (i.e. 2 per tower) 
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Block Bl 4-room maisonettes 54 
Block B2 4-bedroom maisonettes 42 
Total 160 dwellings 


Four towers, each containing 14 maisonettes and two 
bed-sitting-room flats, are clustered round the indepen- 
dent central core and connected to it by bridges in 
such a way that the sun will reach all habitable rooms, 
including kitchens, during some part of the day, and 
that approach can be made to maisonettes from all 
directions. The ground floor of the four towers accom- 
modates the heating plant, electric transformers and 
tenants’ stores for bicycles, etc. The living-room level 
of the lower maisonettes being raised above the ground 
level means that these have privacy and are not over- 
looked by people entering and leaving the building. 

The core, containing the services of the building and 
the communal amenities—clothes-drying platforms, lifts, 
stairs and refuse-chutes, which are all noisy elements— 





The cluster-block : staircase, lift and service core, showing two floors (comprising 
together one maisonette unit). 


is an independent structure, connected to the towers by 
bridges. Thus, dwellings themselves remain private and 
quiet. In fact, 75 per cent of the tenants have direct 
access to their front door without passing any other 
dwelling. The access balconies are of minimum length 
and are in open and protected courts sheltered by the 
towers. Only entrance halls, WCs and internal stairs 
and bathrooms face on to access balconies. Such an 
arrangement allows a variety of dwellings to be planned 
in the towers; for example, on the fifth floor, eight bed- 
sitting-room flats have been accommodated. The drying- 
platforms in the central tower or core are at the level 
of the bedroom floors of the maisonettes. In this 
position, disturbance by ear or eye is minimized. The 
platforms provide the same multiplicity of function as 
the traditional backyard, and the idea could be further 
exploited in terms of small ‘hanging gardens,’ handi- 
crafts space, space for keeping pets, etc., or even for 
small shops. 














Each dwelling has central heating in the living-rooms, 
with one additional radiator in the hall, which provides 
a degree of background heating upstairs. Hot water 
is provided by individual electric water-heaters. A radio 


Diagrammatic section through typical maisonette in the 
cluster-block, showing levels and means of escape; also the 
two balconies——access on the left, private on the right. 

and television distribution system is installed in each 
dwelling. Refuse chutes are only a short distance from 
front doors and are approached under cover. 

The structure is reinforced concrete, the elements of 
the towers being one cross-wall, two end gable-walls 
and intermediate columns to reduce floor spans. Living- 
room floors are concrete and bedroom floors timber, 

















fifth fleor plan of cluster biock 








key b, 
1, fwei of! chamber . dining-kitchen 
2. boiler room . waiting space for 
3. catorifier and ~ater lifes 
doost pumps . Petuse chutes 
4, electricity subd- 1S, bridge 
sation 16, access balcony 
5. tenants’ storage 17, hell 
rooms 8, we 
6. main stair 19, diming-bitchen 
7, ite 20, private balcony 
& refuse chamber 21, living room 
9, storage and service 22, drying platform 
risers 23, tending 


which reduces weight and economises on foundations. 
Stability in the towers at right-angles to the concrete 
walls is achieved by arranging for all towers to act 
together to resist horizontal forces. The bridge slabs 
transmit these forces to the stair tower. A pin-joint 
between towers and bridges permits a limited amount 
of movement between towers. 

In the main structure, large precast elements have 
been exploited to accelerate construction, and this has 
required careful attention to the detailing of joints 
between in-situ and precast elements. The size of pre- 
cast elements has been limited by weights capable of 
being crane-handled. Precast elements include balcony 
fronts, together with their facing slabs, the cruciform 
edge beams, front door canopies and beams supporting 
concrete and timber floors. The lift and stair tower is 
entirely of in-situ reinforced concrete. 

The tower crane was located north of the stair and 
lift tower. The south-east and south-west and stair and 
lift towers were first constructed simultaneously. Sub- 


sequently, while these were being partitioned and 


finished, the north-east and north-west towers were 
constructed. Scaffolding was used only on gable-walls, 
so that cladding units could be erected before concrete 
was placed. Brickwork, windows and glazing on external 
faces of towers, was carried out from movable cradles 
suspended from the concrete structure itself. 
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10, beth and we 24, bathroom 
1h, bed-steting room 25, bedroom 





lower maisonette level, cluster block (floors |, 3, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14) 





cluster biock 
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lale Street area, taken 
of the housing illus- 
shows the 14-storey 
maisonetie 


Left, air vieu 
just before the comp 
trated on pages. It 
cluster-block and the t ) 


of the Claret 
Letion 
these 


6-storey 


, blocks (see layout plan on page 305) standing 
a among the traditional small-scale Bethnal Green 
= terrace housing, and illustrates the principles of 
a ‘grain’ and ‘cluster’ discussed in the introduc- 

icle o7 ( » 2 
—= tory article on page 3504 
- 
A 
SP, Below, the Usk Street cluster block, also in Beth- 
: nal Green, by the same architect: a prototype 
of the block illustrated here. It is one of two, 
both eight storeys high 




















Identity of locality 


The cluster-block is 
sited so as to hover 
city. By its 
form it changes the 
structure of the 
locality and the mutual 
relationship between 
the two will influence 
future development 

1, a middle-distance 
view from the south 
Note the similarity of 
grain between the new 
housing and the old in 
spite of the change in 
the over-all size 


over the 






















In the following sequence of pictures, the Claredale Street housing, Bethnal Green, is illustrated cinema-film fashion from a view- 
point that first shows how the cluster-block establishes the identity of the locality and of the individual dwelling, then moves closer to 
circle round the base of the block, then looks through, up and around it as well as downwards from its upper stages, and outwards so 
as again to identify the relationship to its locality. 
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Identity of locality 


2. a closer view from 
the south-east Note 
the separate identity 
of the three towers 


that are visible r r 
- fa ) ae Tne 
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Identity of dwelling 


The environment is 
made to penetrate 
visually into the core 
of the building, estab- 
lishing an architectural 
relationship between 
the new and the old 
Limited and recogniz- 
able groupings of 
dwellings assist the 
tenant to identify his 
particular home 

t, from the south. look- 
ing along Canrobert 
Street. The buildings 
in the foreground are 
of red brick with 
painted stone lintols 
and slate roofs. They 
are likely to remain 
for many years. The 











cluster block is of 
natural in-situ. con- 
crete, with Portland 
stone facing slabs used 
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as permanent shutter- 
ing. Bricks are black, 
bedded in black mor- 
tar. The tenant contri- 
butes incidental colour 
with his curtains. Note 
the cruciform sub- 
division of the spaces 
between balcony 
fronts, expressing 
‘semi-detached” mai- 
sonettes with their 
living-room and kit- 
chen balcony on the 
lower level and two 
bedrooms on the upper. 
This is the module of 
the facade 
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4 (facing page), from 
the west, looking be- 
tween the two 6-storey 
blocks, whose cornices 
correspond with the 
fifth floor of the clus- 
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8,9 
The base 


8, the approach from 
the north, looking to 
wards the lift tower 
The canopies over the 
front doors emphasize 
the semi - detached 
character and are pre 
cast in one 

the edge-beam 


9, close-up, looking to 


wards the aperture be- 
tweer two tower 
Note the movement of 


people through the 


vertical gap: also the 
privacy of the first 
balcony 7ft. off the 


ground 


10, foot of the south 
east tower. This and 9 
show the maisonette 
module, consisting of 
half the cruciform 
sub-division. Balcony 
front units consist of 
five precast Portland 
stone panels with wide 
joint between The 
heavy overhangs pre 
vent vertical views 
and vertigo from all 
windows and give 
protection from rain 
and wind at higher 
levels. Similarly with 
the deep recession of 


the private balconie 


ll. foot of one of the 
towers. The texture of 
the in-situ walls is ob 
tained by using panels 
of 6in. sawn boarding 
as shuttering. Granite 
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Looking up... 


16, the south-east and 
north-east towers, en- 
closing the drying plat- 
forms 














17, the north-east stair 
enclosed between two 
towers, which restrict 
views from the main 
Stair windows. These 
two photographs illus 
trate the crusty profil 
ing, soffits, etc.. which 
invite weathering. The 
block exemplifies the 
antithesis of the glossy, 
smooth-fronted type of 
building 











... and out... 









18, from a lift landing, 
looking out through 
the west aperture. En- 

ronment is exper! 
enced within the clus 
ter-block since the 
view can be seen by 
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everyone moving up 
and around the build- 
ing. The wide coping 
to all access balconies 









gives a sense of 
security This is re 
inforced at the sixth 
floor and above by 








giazed wind screens, 
is shown on the right 









19, looking along an 









upper access balcony, 
showing the sense of 
enclosure provided by 
the door canopies and 
the wind screen. The 









er of 





scale and charac 





these ‘ semi-detached 






maisonettes are similar 
to those of the tradi- 
tional terraced houses 
of Bethnal Green, and 
are correspondingly 
familiar to the occu- 











pants in spite of the 
height. Openings in the 
wind screen admit 







limited views 


. . and down 









20, the floorscape look- 
ing down. The service 
area, with banked 
Zranite setts to street 
level, allows access for 









removal vans, refuse 
trucks, oil tankers and 


fire engines 









21, again looking down; 
this time from the 
bridge with drying 
balconies in the right 
foreground. The three 
steps leading down to 
the central stair and 
lift tower discourage 
cyclists Note the 
projection and profile 
of the cruciform beams 
(between the balconies 
on the north - east 
tower) with a gutter 
for storm water and 
snow 































figures from the Zone of Silence (to quote Reyner Dcsbihe s term from this. month's s 
about whom fresh information is particularly welcome. Dr. Joedicke, whose Histo 
Architecture has recently been published in Britain, offers here the first study of r 
creator to appear in English (translated by Gerhard Rosenberg), accompanied by pi 
out the startling similarities between Haering’s use of materials, and that of the Brutal 


In northern Germany, among the hills of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the road from Luebeck to Neustadt in 
past Garkau farm whose buildings Hugo Haering 
designed in 1923-24. The memorable curved plan of 
these buildings is for many the only thing by which 
they remember—and vaguely at that—the activity of 
a man who was among the most significant contri- 
butors to modern architectural theory. As an architect 
one may well compare him in importance to Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Alvar Aalto. Hugo Haering’s 
theory of ‘organic architecture’ contains a body of 
thoughts which are vital for our time. Haering, in = 
’twenties, although he was diametrically op 

Le Corbusier, anticipated in his thoughts and des eign 
certain trends which are valid to this day. He 
interpreted the notion of ‘function’ in a new manner, 
and refuted any kind of predetermination of archi- 
tectural form. 

Hugo Haering was born in 1882 in Biberach, a 
worthy little town in Upper Swabia. He was of an 
with Walter Gropius and Theo van Doesburg. 
studied under Theodor Fischer in Stuttgart, cuncile 
whose students was Erich Mendelsohn. Later Haering 
worked in Dresden, in Hamburg and in Allenstein, 
where service during the first World War interrupted 
his work. He started in practice in Berlin in 1921-22. 
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He shared an office with Mies van 
these two very different’ men 
proximity. In the exihidsaae 
Group,’ a revolutionary cirele ¢ 
both Haering and Mies showed « 

In 1924 a ‘Circle of Ten’ was 
the reactionary tendencies of the th 
of Berlin, Ludwig Hoffmann. 
widened into an association of 
Ring.’ It included some of the 
Mies, Gropius, Hilberseimer, 
Max Taut, Wassili and 
Behrens, Heinrich Tessenow 
Doecker, Otto Haesler, Otto E 
and Heinrich Lauterbach. Hi 
and leading brain of the’ 
the members are sufficient 
divergent opinions, oe 
ance and forbearing, ther 
The only common grow 
search for a new way 
gressive movements, 

Because opinions differed 
new way in architecture 
to speak of a ‘Berlin Sch 
‘Chicago School.’ The 
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Gropius, Mendelsohn and Mies van der Rohe emi- 
grated, but Haering stayed in Germany. He was at 
the head of a private art school and led a withdrawn 
sort of life because he was in political disfavour. 
In 1943 he returned to his native town of Biberach, 
where he died on May 17, 1958, after a long illness. 

These few dates describe the outline of the life of a 
man who retired more and more into the seclusion 
of his own thoughts. He made this withdrawal into 
himself after the turbulent years between 1922 and 
1983, first by force of political circumstances, but 
later from his own choice. In the last years of his life 
Haering found time to methodically interpret his 
earlier intuitive thoughts and to integrate his archi- 
tectural theory into his wider world concept. 

A discussion of Haering may appropriately start 
with a description of the Garkau farm, 1, whose 

ildings are still generally known. What is the signifi- 
cance of these agricultural buildings and how do they 
differ from others? In what way do they proclaim a 
new architectural approach? One comes closer to an 
answer to these questions if one investigates how the 
architectural form has been related to the structure 
of the buildings. Is the striking architectural form an 
artistic play with shapes without relation to the plan, 
or does it grow from inside, from space requirements, 
plan and construction? 

The plan above shows the whole scheme as Haering 
designed it, but only the cowhouse, barn and cart 
and implement sheds were built. The cowhouse, 3-8, 
is the most interesting. Haering was bent on finding 
an optimal saetien te this, both for the stalling 
of the animals and for the relationship between stalls 
and fodder containers. He found that the best way of 


megane the cow stalls was to group them around a 
ised oval feed 


passage (see his own sketch, repro- 
duced on page 317). Above the cowhouse there 
is a hay 


loft, so that fodder can be thrown through an 
Sra We ree ete tie Bes passage. 
e ceiling of the cowhouse slopes outwards and 
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upwards, which makes it easier to push the hay 
towards the trap-doors in the hay-loft; it also helps 
the ventilation of the cowhouse by guiding warm foul 
air from the cow stalls to the outer walls, where 
shuttered horizontal ventilating openings remove it 
from the building. These can be clearly seen as 
continuous bands between windows and their flat 
supporting arches. Ventilators, long low windows and 
white flat arches above them are intended to produce 
a broad horizontality of character to the building. The 
form of the building follows in the main its internal 
structure. 

Related to the side of the cowhouse there is a semi- 
circular young-stock building. No doubt the semi- 
circular plan-form is necessary as an architectural 
response to the larger building, but one can also say 
that it results logically from its function. It is a matter 
of experience that rectangular stalls are not good for 
young cattle, because of their tendency to get into a 
fight and get ‘cast’ in the corners. A circular form 
makes it possible for them to extricate themselves 
in the wider parts of the stalls. Besides 42 head of 
cattle, the buildings can house 23 calves and young 
stock; all looked after by one man, because working 
conditions are so easy. Diagonally across from the 
young-stock building there is a root cellar, curved in 
plan with an acute angle, and above it a tower silo 
for chaff. The two are shown together in 4. The acute 
angle of the root store has no explainable functional 
reason and may be Haering’s concession to current 
trends at the time. 

In giving credit for Haering’s efficiency and com- 
pletely new approach to his problem, we must 
remember the part played by the client. Otto Birtner 
had bought the farm in 1920 when it was in a fairly 
dilapidated condition, and he pushed the recon- 
struction forward with great energy. He meant to 
incorporate all the latest improvements, particularly 
from the USA, and he found in Haering an architect 


after his own heart. Their success was so great that 
[continued on page 317 
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Haering’s own sketch showing, in 
section and plan, the system of 
distributing hay from a loft on 
which the cowhouse is planned. 

















continued from page 314] 
even now, thirty-six years later, German and foreign 
farmers send delegations to study these buildings. 
But while there is no doubt about the functional o 

of the architectural forms used, materials and archi- 
tectural character are also in sympathy with the 
landscape. Local tradition decided the choice of 
materials; a dark red vitrified brick as in the old farm- 
steads of Schleswig Holstein, and some painted wood 
for parts of the external walls. In addition to these 
traditional materials there is white painted fair faced 
concrete. The buildings are still in very good order. 
Haering’s command of architectural detail prevented 
the deterioration which so often mars buildings of the 
’ twenties when looked at today. ; 

The big barn, 2, is built at right-angles to the cow- 
house. Its form is completely related to its function. 
It consists of a high hangar with a low addition along 
one side, — contains all the ancillary rooms. The 
construction particularly interesting. Haering 
wanted to diaaa all structural members that 
might obstruct the use of the storage space—such 
as tie-beams, struts and king posts. As only timber 
could be used, Haering chose a timber construction 
which used planks in a form known as the ‘Zollinger’ 
roof. This is erected on a reinforced concrete base 
and consists of planks of about 10 feet length which 
intersect at an acute angle and are nailed at inter- 
sections. The cross-section of the whole roof has the 
shape of a pointed arch and follows the line of pressure, 
thus reducing internal stresses to a minimum area. 
There is no doubt that this particular roof form also 
showed certain ‘expressionistie’ tendencies which were 
popular at the time, but it is typical of Haering’s 
method of working that every architectural form 
was fundamentally related to the function of the 
building. 

Other architects may have used similar methods, 
but there are essential differences even where their 
work seems to have similar aims. Michel de Klerk, 
the leading architect of Wendingen, designed interest- 
ing sculptural forms but they do not arise from within; 
they are rather an external application. No doubt 
Haering knew de Klerk’s buildings, but there is no 
evidence of his having been influenced by de Klerk. 
Haering’s aim is not confined to the interpretation of 
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Haering’s own sketch showing, in 
section and plan, the system of 
distributing hay from a loft on 
which the cowhouse is planned. 

















continued from page 314] 
even now, thirty-six years later, German and foreign 
farmers send delegations to study these buildings. 
But while there is no doubt about the functional origin 
of the architectural forms used, materials and archi- 
tectural character are also in sympathy with the 
landscape. Local tradition decided the choice of 
materials; a dark red vitrified brick as in the old farm- 
steads of Schleswig Holstein, and some painted wood 
for parts of the external walls. In addition to these 
traditional materials there is white painted fair faced 
concrete. The buildings are still in very good order. 
Haering’s command of architectural detail prevented 
the deterioration which so often mars buildings of the 
’ twenties when looked at today. 

The big barn, 2, is built at right-angles to the cow- 
house. Its form is completely related to its function. 
It consists of a high hangar with a low addition along 
one side, which contains all the ancillary rooms. The 
construction is particularly interesting. Haering 
wanted to eliminate all structural members that 
might obstruct the use of the storage space—such 
as tie-beams, struts and king posts. As only timber 
could be used, Haering chose a timber construction 
which used planks in a form known as the ‘Zollinger’ 
roof.1 This is erected on a reinforced concrete base 
and consists of planks of about 10 feet length which 
intersect at an acute angle and are nailed at inter- 
sections. The cross-section of the whole roof has the 
shape of a pointed arch and follows the line of pressure, 
thus reducing internal stresses to a minimum area. 
There is no doubt that this particular roof form also 
showed certain ‘expressionistic’ tendencies which were 
popular at the time, but it is typical of Haering’s 
method of working that every architectural form 
was fundamentally related to the function of the 
building. 

Other architects may have used similar methods, 
but there are essential differences even where their 
work seems to have similar aims. Michel de Klerk, 
the leading architect of Wendingen, designed interest- 
ing sculptural forms but they do not arise from within; 
they are rather an external application. No doubt 
Haering knew de Klerk’s buildings, but there is no 
evidence of his having been influenced by de Klerk. 
Haering’s aim is not confined to the interpretation of 


function, but at giving formal expression to the 
essential character of any building that he is required 
to design. First it is a matter of. the intellectual 
analysis of the programme. Therefrom results the 
functional choice of plan and of the type of .con- 
struction; from the latter the architectural form 
results. We shall discuss later how such an ‘analysis’ 
is carried out. 

There are certain similarities between Haering an 
A. Eibink, who tried to establish the peculiar archi- 
tectural forms of reinforced concrete. But erase, 
delved more deeply than Eibink, It is not a.matter o 
form expressing structure, but of finding a form that 
expresses the efficient fulfilment of its function—- 
‘Materials serve in this task—they are not in command 
nor are they even autonomous.” een erg? 2 and 
Erich Mendelsohn there is a closer relationship, if only 
because they worked at the same time and in the same 
city. Both were members of the ‘Ring,’ both worked 
in the stimulating atmosphere of the Berlin of the 
’twenties, and Mendelsohn’s archite: tural forms are 
more strongly related to function than those of de 
Klerk. The horizontal emphasis which is produced by 
continuous bands of windows in his d t stores 
is sensible because it allows for shelves along external 
walls. Haering differs from Mendelsohn mainly in 
matters of temperament. He is a careful worker, quite. 
averse to any superficial artistic . Mendel- 
sohn’s explosive manner, by contrast, often finds an 
excess of sculptural form irresistible. j 

At the time when the farm was built at Garkau, 
Le Corbusier designed the villa La Roche-Jeanneret. 
It seems that there could not be two more dissimilar 
designs. Yet Haering himself has pointed out that there 
are common features between his and Le Corbusier’s 
work. He explains that the renewal of architecture 
would have to take place in two . The first stage 
would have to deal with an exploration of the che 
requirements of the time and would aim at functional 
efficiency. Haering uses the word k, “the 
task of developing the architectural organism.’ The 
second stage deals with the Gestaltwerk, the task of 
finding an adequate architectural expression or image. 
Le Cosliaies Gctermaiaal the architectural form of 
functional efficiency by geometrical means. If we talk 
hereafter of geometrical means we refer only to those 
geometrical elements which Le Corbusier calls ‘pure’; 
i.e. the cube, the tetrahedron, the cone, the cyli 
and the pyramid. Haering, however, looks for archi- 
tectural forms which arise from the function itself. 
Only at the threshold of the second stage, the Gestalt- 
werk, the formulation of the architectural image, do 
the ways of Haering and Le Corbusier 

‘Because for me the advance the re- 
organization of the broad basis of ite accord- 
ing to the new requirements of a highly technical 






age and a new desire for more air, the 
“new way of building,” (that is s term for 
his approach to architecture), ran that of 
Le Corbusier. However, our ways diverged more 
more. It became evident how i — 
second stage of architectural designing, th i 
tive stage. When Le Corbusier says that | 

form should be based on geometry he introduces an 








1 Now known as the Lamella roof.—Editors. 
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- *Froma letter from Haering to Heinrich Lauterbach, dated January 18, 1950. 
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image of a thing coincides with a geometrical form— 


: to discover their own images. It agains 
Sk ts Sh lade’ Gees On thom freon the outside, 
or to impose some abstract modulor upon them. . . .’§ 

Haering distinguishes two principles in past and 
present : one principle creates forms or 
images in order to produce an artistic effect, the other 

looks for the efficient solution of a task. The two may 
be opposed each other, because expressive and 
efficient architectural forms do not always agree. But 
meres pe not find the two principles contradictory 
so m 
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as consecutive in historical ence. In a 
sense, ing considers—with e—that 
the development of mankind is an educational process 
in which certain and certain nations play each 
their allotted tasks. Thus, Haecring s of a ‘pre- 
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ie ere cet Co eeaee of Duiting’ given-et the, Cestalent 
University at Berlin, February 27, 1952. 

* ‘Geometry and Organic Design,’ Baukunst und Werkform, 1951 /59. 

* ‘Approaches to Architectural Form,’ Die Form, 1925/1. 
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Thus we seek to satisfy our desire for artistic expres- 
sion not in contradiction to the function but in 
accordance with it.’s 

Haering tries to prove his method by a comparison 
with natural nar eae just as Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright had done before him. ‘In nature 
the “image”’ is the result of a co-ordination of many 
parts in such a way as to allow the whole as well as 
each of its to live most fully and most effec- 
tively. . . . If we try to discover the “true organic”’ 
form, rather than to impose an extraneous form we 
act in accord with nature.’> The hail mark of organic 
architecture is a form that results from the specific 
character of the object. The building owes its shape to 
its function, which it has to fulfil as a ‘human organ.’ 
A house is an ‘organic appen ’ of its inhabitants; 
that is the mainstay of ac ing’s thoughts. 

In 1928, at La Sarraz, at the foundation of CIAM, 
Haering’s opinions clashed with those of Le Corbusier. 
Le Corbusier demanded a ‘modern architecture,’ 
Haering a ‘new way of building.’ Le Corbusier 
demanded a return to pure geometry, Haering tried 
to win the congress over to ‘organic architecture.’ Le 
Corbusier won through, and his ideas dominated the 
ee ee of the following years. In 
retros this development seems necessary and 
justified. To accept Sattineg’s ideas at that time 
would have led to confusion rather than to clarity. 
It was necessary to accept the discipline of simple 
geometric forms in order to overcome the knick-knack 
ornamentation of the immediate past. The meaningful, 
easily understood theories of Le Corbusier were helpful 
to many architects. With the advent of Alvar Aalto 
the second stage of modern architecture began; then 
some of Haering’s ideas took on a new lease of life— 
although he was unknown to most of the men who 
used them. These ideas were: the refusal to determine 
architectural form merely from geometrical principles, 
and the use of natural materials such as timber and 
masonry, as well as of artificial materials such as 
reinforced concrete, according to the demands of 
each scheme and with to regional influences. 

Haering denied that the geometric principle was an 
alternative to the organic principle. “The essential 
nature of a project leads to a decision of what kind of 
image should express the individual building.’ He 
brings the discussion of architectural form back to 
the point where a promising solution can be under- 
taken: the clarification of the conditions which are 
the basis of architectural form. Therein lies Haering’s 
great significance for our time; because it is happening 
again in this day and age that problems of archi- 
tectural expression are being treated in an abstract 
manner, remote from any consideration of internal 
a. function or construction. From such an attitude 

a Satomi formalism and even eclecticism is 
short. ady we find indications of such trends in 
Edward D. Stone’s work, and even in Minoru 
Yamasaki’s.’ 

Haering’s ideas are a constant reminder that any 
formal differentiation or enrichment is genuine only 
if it is related to the essential nature of the archi- 


tectural problem. 


**Geometry and Organic Design,’ op. cit. 
* See Prof. Jordy’s article: “The Formal Image, USA,’ AR, March, 1960. 
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he house as seen from the lawn on the south side 








The approach is between the screen-wall on the right 
nd the garage beyond it, and both the front and ser- 


ce entrances are within the courtyard enclosed by 


e two wings of the building. The small window in 
the gable wa ights the music-studio of the owne: 
tleton. The studio also has larger 


Mr. Humphrey Lyt 
windows facing east 
2, looking along the west side, with the high-level 
sitting-room windows 

Below, the architect's first sketch for a one-storey 
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facing character. 
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HOUSE AT ARKLEY, HERTFORDSHIRE 








site plan 






6, photomural in the entrance-hall by John McHale. The door 
trompe-l’oeil pilasters and entablature is that of the lavatory 


a 

a, Fale 
The house is planned round a semi-enclosed courtyard, designed to give 
privacy in spite of the narrow plot (see site-plan on this page) 
3, the open side of the courtyard from the lawn in front. It is approached 
from the far side of the sloping brick wall 
4, looking into the courtyard from the end of the screen-wall. Also on 
the left is the curving wall that partly closes the open side of the 
courtyard 
5, the courtyard, with the same curving wall on the left. The front door 
is recessed in the corner. The windows to the right of it light the con- 
necting passage between the living and bedroom wings, which passes 
through the playroom and is partly open to the kitchen 
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section looking east 


The site is one of four plots, formerly part of the 
garden of a Victorian house, all approached by an 
access road off Barnet Lane. Well grown evergreen trees 
shade the site from the road. To make the best use 
of the plot and ensure privacy for the owner, Mr. 
Humphrey Lyttleton, the house was designed to enclose 
a courtyard opening on to a lawn on the south side. 
Externally the walls are faced with Wessex Dark 
Multi bricks, the roof is cedar shingles, windows are 
painted softwood with standard metal casements. Doors 
and external panels are faced with varnished Douglas 
Fir plywood. Internally the walls are constructed of 
wood/concrete composition blocks, either fair faced, 


y- 
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# 3 





plan 


key 
|, court. 





2, entrance hall. 
3, lavatory 

4, living room. 
5, studio. 

6, dining room. 
7, kitchen. 

8, playroom. 

9, bedroom. 

10, bathroom. 
Il, garage. 
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plastered or battened and lined with Douglas Fir ply- 
wood. The curved wall enclosing the hall is lined with 
a photograph assembled by John McHale. The living- 
room ceiling is lined with Western Red Cedar match- 
boarding. Over the studio is a ceiling of acoustic fibre, 
supported on gold-anodised expanded metal. The living- 
room and studio floors are surfaced with Banga Wanga 
wood-blocks, the hall, dining-room, kitchen, play-room 
and part of the courtyard are clay tiled, and those of 
the bedroom wing are cork tiled. 

Heating is electrical, mineral insulated cables being 
embedded in the sub-floors of the studio, living-room, 
hall, dining-room, kitchen and play-room. The system 
is controlled by an indoor/outdoor thermostat and pro- 
vides background heat. Heat for the bedrooms and focal 
heat for the living-rooms is provided by electric radiant 
or convector fires. To make the most of this form of 
heating the thermal capacity of the walls has been 
reduced by using plywood panels on battens where 














south clevation 


possible and by the extensive use of aluminium foil 
fixed in the cavities of the external walls. The ceilings 
and the external edges of the sub-floors are insulated 
with fibre-glass quilt. 
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ARCHITECTS 


The site is the paved garden court of a house in the 
Bayswater Road belonging to Mr. Wayland Young. 
The function of the new wing is to provide two 
study-bedrooms and an extra bathroom. It was 
intended to preserve the character of the garden 
as far as possible and the new work was, therefore, 
conceived as a long pavilion fitted between the old 
garden wall and the existing pool in the centre of the 
paved area. The other ‘fix’ was an existing plane 
tree growing by the garden wall, on which there is 
a tree preservation order. 

The main structure may be regarded as 
sisting of a central supporting element with secon- 
dary supporting elements one at each end of the 
pavilion. Each of these elements contains part of the 
fixed equipment of the pavilion; that is to say, the end 
elements contain in one case a wardrobe and cup- 
boards and, in the other, filing cabinets, book stores 
and space for a desk-top to be hinged up out of the 
way. The central unit contains the bathroorn and lava- 
tory. The roof slab, which is covered with a layer of 
pebbles, is supported by the wall on the corridor side, 
and by a deep concrete face-beam on the side toward 
the garden. The corridor is thus the space left between 
the new work and the existing garden wal) and is not 
covered by the roof slab. Instead it is roofed in wired 
glass laid to throw off rain-water. Halfway along the 
corridor is widened to accommodate the existing plane 


con- 
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tree, which passes through the glass roof. This has been 
made water-tight by a lead flashing round the trunk of 
the tree. 

All structural walls are of load-bearing insulating 
blocks which are rendered and painted on external 
walls, plastered on the inner walls of the rooms, and 
left untreated in the corridor. The bathroom, whose 
door is exactly opposite the tree, has tiled internal walls 
and presents a solid wall to the garden, daylighting 
coming through two vertical strips of frosted glass at 
either end of the bath, and a double-glazed dome- 
light over the bath which affords the bather a 
view of the underside of the plane tree and the stars. 
In contrast to the blank bathroom wall the two flank- 
ing rooms have practically no solid wall towards the 
garden at all, but have sliding windows running from 
floor to ceiling and the full width of the room. The 
woodwork of these windows is stained black so that 
visually each room presents a completely unwalled 
appearance on the garden side. Inside, a folding and 
hingeing wooden screen makes it possible to separate 
the sleeping area from the rest of the room. 

The pebble layer on the roof is of some depth, partly 
to provide standing room for plants in pots or tubs 
and partly to prevent any sudden run-off of rain-water. 
It is expected that the run-off will be sufficiently slow 
for it to be handled by trickle gulleys, instead of con- 
ventional down pipes. 
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5, inside one of the study bedrooms, showing the all-glass wall consisting of floor-to- 
dows, facing the paved garden and the pool 


ce 





6, the bathroom, lined with tile howing ‘ 
circular roof-light with double-glazed dome 
(see > view of the new wing fron ve 
page 323). 7, the plane tree wv 

left standing in the corridor 
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ADDITIONS TO A HOUSE IN BAYSWATER, LONDON 











Evidence of changing attitudes to history is not difficult to find, 
not always very convincing when found. Evidence of changed ideas 
ahout historical monuments and historical figures is more 
plentiful, and more substantial. On another page of this issue, for 
instance, will be found Jurgen Joedicke’s analysis of a building and 
an architect whose ‘re-discovery by the young’ has been publicly 
dreaded by members of the middle-generation of modernists. Also this 
month there will appear a book by Reyner Banham, editor of the 1960 
series, whose aim is to some extent a revision of the accepted masters 
and masterpieces of the modern movement, under the symptomatic 
title of Theory and. Design in the First Machine Age, thereby implying 
that the first thirty years of the present century are dead enough now 
to be classified as an ‘Age’. Underlying the changed status of men, 
buildings, movements and periods is the plain fact that modern archi- 
tecture has moved on in time, has moved out of the phase when all its 
works had to be considered as didactic, as exemplars of the way to 
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HISTORY UNDER REVISION 








build; when ‘bad examples’ (from the didactic point of view) tended 
to be buried in ‘zones of silence.’ It is now possible to look back and 
evaluate the white sheep and the black alike on their merits as buildings, 
and not on their meanings as teachers. In this month’s 1960 article 
are printed the results of a questionnaire on the present status 
of certain masterpieces of modern architecture, and a paper in 
which Reyner Banham sets out his personal opinions on the changed 
status of Modern-Movement history itself, both as an intel- 
lectual discipline and as a didactic guide for the practitioners of 


modern architecture today. 


Reyner Banham 


HISTORY AND PSYCHIATRY 


The written history of the Modern Movement in architecture is a product of that movement’s 
second, or Academic phase, much as Vasari’s Lives of the great Renaissance artists was a product 
of the second, or Mannerist phase of humanistic art. So closely is historical writing associated with 
that second phase of Modern Architecture, that its limits in time may be set, conveniently, by two 
works of the Movement’s most favoured historian: Sigfried Giedion’s Bauen in Frankreich ushered 
in the period in 1928-9; his Space, Time and Architecture began to undermine its intellectual basis 
in 1940-41. 

The period, dominated by CIAM and the fight to establish Modern Architecture outside the 
countries (Holland, Germany, France) that had brought it to birth, was one of consolidation, not 
of innovation, and contributed surprisingly little that was new to the Movement’s stock of ideas. 
In many senses this is true of the historical writing of the period as well. Not that an historian 
is often able to make any startling new contributions at the best of times—sensational new docu- 
ments rarely make more than marginal rectifications to the main body of evidence available, and 
radically new interpretations of the evidence are nearly always forced by the weight of the evidence 
itself. 

But when an historian’s primary sources are all embedded in the live traditions of an existing 
body of live men who are all of his own generation or the generation immediately preceding, two 
further effects also seem to come into play. Firstly, the ‘evidence’ seems to consist only of the most 
current of current opinion, and the facts that support it; secondly, the facts about the previous 
fifteen to twenty years are such common knowledge that no one really considers them worth 
recording. These factors, rather than any deliberate Suppressio Veritatis, seem primarily responsible 
for that peculiarity of all modern-movement historiography of the academic phase, summed up 
in a statement by Bruno Taut: 

With the outbreak of the War (1914) the history of modern architecture may be considered closed. 

In Pevsner’s Pioneers of the Modern Movement, which concludes, effectively, with the Deutscher 
Werkbund exhibition of 1914, a similar historical concept appears to be at work—but only appears, 
since the explicit programme of the book is to cover the Pioneers, the confusion deriving from the 
fact that some of the Pioneers lived to become masters of the next phase. In Bauen in Frankreich, 
the history appears to stop even further back, in the nineteenth century; works of the late Twenties 
are made to appear directly derivative from buildings completed before 1900, and in his introduction 
Giedion speaks of going back to ultimate beginnings and ignoring all the ‘débris’ that had 
accumulated on top of them. 

The upshot was the creation of a zone of silence, extending from about 1910 to 1926, the period 
when most of the Masters of Modern Architecture were perfecting their personal styles, as individuals, 
and the International style, as a group. The débris that accumulated in this period was—near 
enough—the historical evidence for how these styles were developed. Much of this was probably 
beyond discussion at the period, either because it was too obvious to all those present, or because 
the historians were naturally reluctant to air, in public, the dirty linen of their friends (this is still 
a problem for a person writing about the period today). 

In the process of creating this Zone of Silence, two alternative misconceptions were propagated 
—one, always in favour with some group or another, that there were scandals to be hidden; the 
other, the official line until fairly recently, that the Modern Movement is a direct continuation of 
the Rationalism and Functionalism of the nineteenth century. As a polemical device this latter 
proposition was immensely useful, since it meant that modern architecture could be defended 
against the Philistines and sold to the undecided on grounds that they could accept and respect— 
honesty about function, materials, structure, respect for hygiene, economy and rationalization of 


construction. 











Questionnaire 


MASTERPIECES OF THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


How far is history under revision? What is the status of the 
pioneering monuments of Modern architecture? To assess 
the present state of opinion on Masterpieces of the 
Modern Movement, a sample of architects was polled 
for views on seven selected buildings. The sample consisted 
of British and foreign architects in practice, who were either 
known to have views on architectural history (eg, Paul 
Rudolph, André Wogensky) or were present when some part of 
that history was being made, though not actually involved in 
it (eg, Erné Goldfinger, Walter Segal) or might be taken as 
reasonably representative of younger British architectural 
opinion of today (eg John Voelcker, Michael Laird, James 
Stirling). The return on questionnaires sent out was expected 
to be low, as on all direct-mail polls without hidden per- 
suaders, especially as architects are not normally writing men, 
but in this case it was only 25 per cent. There is a known 
reason for this poor return, which will be discussed later, but 
even so the results appear to confirm the suspected tendencies 
of current opinion. 


The seven buildings were selected on a profes- 
sional historian’s basis, though not by any of the 
techniques that might be expected. With one omission, they 
are the most-horrowed slides of modern-movement 
buildings before 1926 from the library of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. This library is the normal source of illus- 
trative slides for historians of art working for the internal 
and extension courses of the University of London, and particu- 
larly heavy borrowing of any individual slide is a fair index of 
the acceptanceof its subject matter as important by run-of-the- 
mill historical opinion. There should be eight buildings 
indicated by this checking method, not seven. The one that 
has been omitted from the questionnaire is the Red House, 
because it has been so loaded up with political significance in 
the recent past that it is extremely difficult to take up reason- 
able opinions about it from some architects. 

For the selected seven a wider range of opinion was found 
than had been expected. What was asked was a statement of 
Yes/No opinion on the &istoriecal status of each building, 








So rare was direct discussion of the aesthetic or symbolic content of Modern architecture in this 
period, that the exceptions strike the eye, and have acquired a status out of all proportion to their 
intrinsic content. In this group one might name the first English-language edition of Moholy-Nagy’s 
New Vision (von Material zu Architektur) and the sheaf of constructivist-slanted essays published in 
England in hard covers as Circle. However, the third work that is often found shelved alongside 
these two in libraries is of far greater consequence. The Museum of Modern Art’s great catalogue 
of the exhibition Cubism and Abstract Art, edited by Alfred Barr, is the monument of the one 
grouping that really kept stylistic, aesthetic (and thus culturally interesting) discussion of modern 
architecture alive. We owe to the Barr-Johnson-Hitchcock circle the phrase “The International 
Style’ and we owe to them also, as the organizers and inspirers of the exhibition, the other great 
catalogue, still a standard work, Bauhaus 1919-1928. These last two volumes together, like the 
two halves of the charge in an atom bomb, contained enough critical mass to detonate and demolish 
the whole myth of the Modern Movement as a persistence of the nineteenth century into our own 
times. Yet for a long time nothing happened, in spite of the trickle of revisionary information 
initiated by Space, Time and Architecture. 

What was needed, probably, was some telling incident to form a positive trigger—in my own 
case this was a statement in an early talk on the BBC Third programme, to the effect that the 
Dutch de Stijl movement had considerable influence on the Bauhaus. Reference to the pages of 
Bauhaus 1919-1928 produced ample visual justification for this proposition, but it also produced 
a positive statement that de Stijl was of little consequence in Bauhaus history. Such patent contra- 
dictions between fact and propaganda certainly stimulated my own earliest researches into the 
history of the Modern Movement; they may well have been the stimulus for others, notably Bruno 
Zevi’s book on de Stijl under the title Poetica dell’ Architettura Neoplastica, By the beginning of the 
Fifties, the existence of the Zone of Silence was widely noticed, its contents the subject of interest 
and speculation. 

However, serious research and reappraisal had not gone far before they were overwhelmed by 
that anomalous and largely irrelevant wave of neo-Palladianism to which reference was made in 
1960 /1/ii. Yet when that wave receded it left the intellectual climate of the younger modern 
architects permanently changed. Firstly, it seems to have broken their unthinking and purely 
conventional acceptance of the traditional posture of modern movement architects, ever poised 
for a bold step forward into some diagrammatic utopia. The loss of this compulsive progressivist 


reflex seems to have hurt politics more than it has hurt architecture. It may well be that this mass on 4/vi 
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a Yes/No opinion on its rating as a masterpiece, 
and general comments on the present significance of the 
work. The buildings are Mustrated below with sample 
comments, for, against and expository, and the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the results appear on 4/vi-vii. 


Paxton: the Crystal Palace 


I have never been able to withhold ad- 
miration from this building. I have never 
been troubled by its period-conditioned 
a-a~«wesseme plan which, under other circumstances, I 


would find highly disturbing . . . 


rT Tt Scientifically it is important because the whole 
building is made up from the combination of a 
single repeated element, and not—as with the pre- 
vailing style—from dissimilar elements. The eval- 
uation of spaces is controlled by the ways in which 
this repeated surface is put together and not by the 
literary implications of dissimilar elements (voids, 
solids, centre-lines, columns, etc.). 


Not much to learn from it, but in its 


time a far thought, and a thoroughly 
thought-out concept. 





Mackintosh: Glasgow Art School 


This building has always been ex- 
tremely alien to me and I have 
never had courage to see it in its 
historical perspective. 


Significant for its controlled plastic qualities—most 
successfully controlled here through understanding 
of materials’ intrinsic limitations, as evident in for- 
mation and flow of wrought iron-work particularly 
—perfectly conforming to basic character. 


A masterpiece it is most certainly. But it is 
also historically important because it 
shows the passage between neo-Mediaeval 
and Modern architecture. Even more, the 
virtues inherent in the neo-Mediaeval 
style. 


Gropius & Meyer: Fagus Factory 


Annonce la révolution architecturale et 
plastique de notre époque. 


It was a new building that demonstrated a con- 
ception and principles which, without much intel- 
lectualism, shallow philosophy, slogan-mongery 
and bastard emotionalism, appeared at the right 
time and has become a basis for building that has 
endured. 


In spite of its ‘purity,’ it cannot be 
rated a masterpiece. 
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The first statement of freedom in space 
successfully enough done to be called a 
masterpiece. 


Oeuvre importante historiquement 
mais rapidement démodée. ° 


As a prototype this is not important, but within the 
context of Wright’s work it seems to crown his 
suburban boulevard thoughts. Till now I have 
found no particular use for those thoughts, yet the 
image lays lodged in my mind. 


Perret: Notre Dame, Raincy 


This building shows Perret’s dilemma: though a 
superb engineer in reinforced concrete, he could 
never quite free himself from post-and-beam con- 
ceptions of traditional building, and the material in 
his building seems to be a substitute for stone. The 
tracery in Notre Dame du Raincy is characteristic of 
a mason’s use of a material that can take tension. 


Almost a masterpiece, certainly 
consistent, but drenched in histori- 
cism. Certainly not modern. 


Clarity of structure and prefabricated 
infill so controlled in expression as to 
postulate a perfectly positive means of 
integration surpassing any precedent. 


Mendelsohn: Einsteinturm 


Poor old Einstein, it looks like a sort 
of pre-decease mausoleum com- 
missioned by the municipality. 


The Einsteinturm . . . is another warning. It shows 
that plasticity is not a thing that can be applied from 
the outside, it can only spring from the inside, from 
the organization of space and the construction. 
Therefore we should also need to observe the be- 
ginning of shell construction in Germany in the 
Twenties. 


It is the masterpiece of Expressionist 
architecture. And it shows that the figur- 
ative idea is independent of the structure 
used. A good lesson for positivists. 


Rietveld: Schroder House 


The only house outside of Le Corbusier and 
Mies that qualifies for the word Master- 
piece. 

I was eighteen years old when van Ravesteyn 
showed me this house and said our job was to build 
‘nervous organisms.’ I do not understand to this 


day what he meant. I always thought of this house 
as a cardboard Mondriaan. 


Some later works by Rietveld are 
more significant, even for de Stijl. 











One of the most important results of the questionnaire 
lies outside any attempt to analyse the answers given. This 
is the response of declining to give opinions. Not of failing to 
give opinions, but of positively declining. This took 
various forms, such as ‘Obviously they’re all great buildings.’ 
or “How can one give Yes and No answers to such things? 
There are so many things to be considered: for instance, 
what do you mean by masterpiece?’ Behind this and such 
other evasions as ‘It’s too easy to say something clever but 
superficial...’ there very clearly lurked a desire not to 
commit oneself, not to say something that might be taken 
up by someone more expert, or something that might look 


attitude to history that has hardly existed in architectural 
circles before. 

However, these two last buildings are the extreme cases of 
wide divergence between historical and aesthetic opinion. By 
contrast, the two most severely doubted buildings in terms 
of historical importance, Notre Dame du Raincy and 
the Robie House, both produced fairly even voting on 
their masterpiece rating. The votes also fell evenly —exactly 
evenly—for the QOrystal Palace and the Fagus 
factory as masterpieces. 

To sum up, then, on the overall statistics: architectural 
opinion coincides fairly closely with professional historical! 


opinion «~ the standing of these buildings in terms of 
‘renortance. The biggest divergence here is 
probably « the subject of the Crystal Palace, which, like 
the Red Hi se, some historians now seem inclined to regard 
as the end «* something, rather than a beginning, and the 
Robie House, to which historians clearly attach greater 
importance than architects do. It is worth noting on this 
last point that among those who voted the Robie House 
historically unimportant was someone who was in Holland 
at the time when historians believe it to have been most 
influential there. 

However, the results that most architects will want to 
know are how the aesthetic opinions break down between 
different groups of the profession. The solitary vote for the 
Einsteinturm came from an architect who is equally a 
professional historian, and the few votes for the Glasgow 
School came from the same side, but there seems little 
further that can be deduced on this point. One might note in 
passing, however, that buildings are more often disliked by 
those who have actually seem them, than by those who know 


silly in two or three years time (both explanations were 
offered as excuses when failures to reply were followed up). 
The fear is no longer of history, but of historical 
opinion, its new-found expertise and its scemingly un- 
predictable changes of emphasis. 

Now to the factual evidence of the replies given, Firstly 
the points which are established beyond doubt, and there 
are only three. No one positively disbelieves the historical 
importance of the Orystal Palace, The Glasgow 
Sehool of Art, or the Fagus factory, and in the 
case of the Crystal Palace there are not even any waverers or 
spoiled papers. Nothing else is so certain as this. The next 
most certain thing is that hardly anybody loves the Einsteine- 
tarem, which polled only one vote as a masterpiece, 
though nearly everybody thought it historically important. 
The next most doubted building as a masterpiece was the 
Glasgow School of Art, and both these last two 
results emphasize the general distinction, now almost 
universally accepted, that a building can be important 
without being great—a clear demonstration of a relativistic 


historical 





HISTORY AND PSYCHIATRY! continued 


defection from Left solidarity was only a part of a more general disintegration of progressive 
opinion, but it had special consequences for younger architects—they emerged from their Palladian 
deviations with the habit of listening to the opinions of historians, and some expertise in deciphering 
their utterances. For this they had been prepared, of course, by fairly long acquaintance with the 
works of Pevsner and Giedion, but in the post-Palladian phase historians have come to the front 
as men with a specific and unique contribution to make, and history, as a subject of academic 
discourse, has acquired a new standing in the world of architectural education. 

But the history of modern architecture has also been presented with a new task—that of the 
revision of the great myths on which the Movement’s esprit de corps is nourished. Although this 
extends far enough back to include a re-appraisal of the work of the Grands Constructeurs of the 
nineteenth century, the main task is seen as the elucidation and explanation of the events covered 
by the Zone of Silence. A generation has grown up that believes—rightly and wrongly —that modern 
architecture underwent a major crisis somewhere in that period, and that the details have been kept 
from them. Though they are almost completely wrong in supposing that there has been any 
deliberate suppression of fact, they are clearly right about the crisis when the missing facts are 
examined. 

Furthermore, the filling-in of the blanks gives meaning and value to contemporary reactions to 
the crisis. To take an outstandingly difficult case; the work of Gropius in the early Twenties-——a 
degree of embarrassment clearly surrounds his Sommerfeld House, an expressionist log cabin of 
1921 that makes patent nonsense of any suppositions of continuity between the Pioneer and Master 
phases of his work. The general response of the younger generation on first discovering this house 
has been to suppose it to be the product of (a) a moment of almost psychotic aberration, or (6) craven 
submission to the importunities of his client. 

The filling-in of the surrounding facts, however, demolishes both propositions. The client, though 
strong-willed, was no fool and retains to this day a lively and sympathetic interest in modern 
architecture. Nor can an aberration be convincingly propounded—the surrounding facts include, 
for instance, the exactly contemporary Otte house which makes a smooth transition between the 
log-cabin aesthetic and modern architecture as commonly understood, since, in it, Gropius uses 












them only from the books (and only three of those who replied 
to the questionnaire actually declined to comment on build- 
ings because they were not known to them at first hand, and 
two of these nevertheless passed judgment on the Crystal 
Palace). 

The most interesting cases for the analysis of the source of 
the replies are clearly those where voting was very even, in 
order to see if this merely represented a random distribution 
of opinion because no one was very interested, or a division 
of opinion between two distinct schools of thought. The 
division that is looked for nowadays is always that between 
generations—the over-forties and under-forties near enough: 
This particular discrimination works only for certain build- 
ings, and what emerges isas follows. For the Robie House and 
Notre Dame du Raincy, the division of opinion seems random, 
with as many young and old on either side. For 
the Fagus factory there may be a slight margin in its favour 
among the older generation, and more definitely so in 
the case of the Glasgow School of Art. The two most definite 
eases are those of the Crystal Palace and the Schréder 
House. Here, the young are much more likely to dislike the 
former than are the old, the Palace has definitely lost ground 
amongst the younger generation. The Sechréder House, 
on the other hand, is Iiked by the young more than 
anybody, and, indeed, those who rate it a masterpiece 
belong almost exclusively to the Brutalist/Team-X con- 
nection. 

This last point is one of the most interesting to emerge, 
because opinion in the profession at large would have 
expected the Angry Young Men, the assassins of CIAM, to 
vote heavily for the Einsteinturm, as being the most obvious- 


ly anti-Establishment building on the list. It now appears, 
however, that the recent revival of interest in Mendelsohn is 
in his post-Expressionist architecture, and the revival of 
interest in the Einsteinturm may exist only in the minds of 
modern-movement historians betting on trends. The high 
standing of the Schréder House among the young—which is 
an observable fact and was known to the writer even before 
the questionnaire was sent out—suggests that the Boys’ 
Revolt is a rather more subtle affair than some suppose, and 
that it does not represent so great a break with medern 
movement traditions as might be expected. After all, the 
Schroder House, for all its aestheticism and its 
structural pretences, is a work of the mainstream. 
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the same over-all form, even to the dormers, in combination with very pure, white-rendered surfaces. 

But the surrounding facts also include Expressionist /Dadaist Berlin in political turmoil. Against 
this George Grosz background, one also perceives Bruno Taut making town-planning projects @ la 
Finsterlin, and Hans Scharoun designing blancmange-shaped office blocks with gothic portals, 
and Mendelsohn’s Einstein tower just completed. And against this background Gropius emerges 
as what he has always been, a master of rationalism and restraint. One sees why the younger 
generation demands to be told ‘all the facts on modern architecture.’ 

Now, if Expressionist Berlin does so much to give sense and context to the Sommerfeld house, 
it does quite a lot, still, in the same way for the Bauhaus buildings in Dessau, designed only four 
years later by a man who was still Walter Gropius, and—with suitable dilutions—this applies also 
to buildings he designed later still, such as the Siemensstadt flats, and to experiences he had undergone 
earlier, such as working with Peter Behrens. Our view of Gropius is impoverished out of all propor- 
tion to the number of facts involved if any part of his career is omitted from the account. 

The same is true of the career of any other master, and since those careers add up—or rather, 
multiply together—to form the Modern Movement, our view of the movement is disproportionately 
impoverished by those parts of their careers that have been swallowed by the Zone of Silence. 
In fact, the situation is worse than that, the silence covers whole careers—Mart Stam’s for instance— 
writings, such as Paul ScheerBart’s—and movements, such as Elementarism. But since this period, 
these movements and ideas were those in which Modern Architecture as we know it was created, 
those members of that movement who could not be present at the time, because they were not yet 
born or were in Finland or Brazil, are in ignorance of their own origins. The urgency of the demands 
to know ‘What really happened in Modern Architecture,’ to be apprised of every discoverable fact, 
to have every accepted valuation checked and every movement, however obscure, shaken out for 
any original ideas it contains—the urgency of all this, which is the consumer-pressure on the 
producers of historical writing, is the urgency to know ‘How did I get this way?’ History, considered 
under this light is not, in Alan Colquhoun’s telling phrase about Giedion, “The quest for respectable 
grandfathers,’ but a psychiatric enquiry into the springs of action, the grounds of inhibition. 

If the older historical dispensation approaches the evidence much as a herald might approach 
a family tree, to see what glorious bearings may be quartered into the blazons of Modern architecture, 
the new historiography puts the movement on the couch and asks embarrassing questions. A 
father-figure like Auguste Perret who appears as a scion of a noble line of classicists on one count, 
may appear as a structural pervert on the other; an influence like Mondriaan, whom the ‘official’ 














view may see as an exemplar of simplicity and purity, may be seen from the other side as a man in 
the grip of an almost catatonic fixation, unable to do anything but repeat the same image over and 
over again. However, the psychiatric simile cannot be pursued too far in detail—though it remains 
overwhelmingly true in general. The confirmation comes most aptly in a phrase used to describe the 
passionate interest in the content of the Zone of Silence, viz. ‘Using facts to pervert the history of 
the Modern Movement.’ 

Against accusations like the last—which are perfectly true if one inserts such a word as ‘accepted’ 
in front of ‘history’—the new-style historian needs a double armour. Firstly, because his main 
sources will be the public or private utterances of men still alive, he needs a diplomatic talent that 
will enable him to break confidences without giving offence. The historian who persistently accedes 
to demands for decent silence will sooner or later lose the respect of his readers. But, even more 
important than the ability to spill secrets inoffensively, is the ground on which he decides to spill 
them. His integrity as an historian must be beyond question, and this, under present circumstances, 
means that the amateur historian, the historian with architectural connections, is out. Itis very notice- 
able that the prestige of Sir John Summerson’s utterances about modern English architecture has gone 
up since he ceased to be an apologist for the English Modern Movement and that the big question- 
mark about Sigfried Giedion is still his involvement with his subject matter as secretary of CIAM. 

The one secure ground on which an architectural historian can stand is outside architecture. Since 
he cannot be an architect, his professional qualification must be as an historian, since he cannot get 
by without some professional qualification that an architect can trust. He is now regarded more 
and more as a sort of specialist consultant, like an acousticist or a traffic engineer, and is expected 
to tell the truth even if it hurts. But he cannot get away with this unless he stands firmly on a 
professional qualification that proves his grounding in an orderly method, that proves an objective 
attitude towards the evidence. 

Obviously, this does not rule out the amateur contribution, particularly in field-work—the 
enthusiast who is prepared to work through Bottin in search of early houses by Lurgat, or swings his 
camera on to a factory in Krefeld on the off-chance that it may be Mies van der Rohe; the self- 
appointed commandos who storm doors in Hollywood in the hope of seeing interiors from Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s concrete block period, or stir the dust in Italian museums in pursuit of ground-plans 
by Sant’Elia. These men—who are also a phenomenon of the new history—are the prospectors and 
surveyors who fill in the blanks on the map, but the final drawing of the map, and the indication of 
the areas that still need further field-work, these need the authority of a trained professional mind 
that the field workers can trust; therefore, preferably, a professional with some field-work behind 
him, like Theodore M. Brown, the author of the recent book on that highly symptomatic figure 
from the Zone of Silence, G. T. Rietveld. 

The position remains, in any case, that the appointment of historians to a cure of souls, to the 

ip of the conscience, even the sanity, of the profession, places upon their shoulders a 
responsibility that they have not been asked to carry before. Nor is this likely to be a passing phase— 
the detachment of architecture from its grand traditions, extending from the Pyramids to the 
Crystal Palace, has clearly been broken for good, it cannot hope to regain its Vitruvian innocence. 
Without the ballast of an equivalent millenia] tradition, architecture will have to be consciously 
trimmed and steered as it proceeds, and someone will have to plot its course continually. That 
someone is the historian: it is not for him to give orders or indicate destinations, but his plot of the 
track to date must be accurate. The most difficult and embarrassing part of this new task will be 
to pass judgment on the tendency that so much disturbs the older historians of modern architecture 
—the tendency to modern-movement revivalism (discussed in 1960 /1 /iv—vi). Although this tendency 
affects mostly the younger historians’ own contemporaries it also touches some of the Masters, and 
requires him to say how far the curved forms of, say, Ronchamp are to be regarded as conscious 
revivals of Gaudi or early Mendelsohn (hardly at al! in the present writer’s opinion) just as much 
as he is required to pass judgment on the revivals of the Dutch 1920’s to be seen in some aspects of 
Neoliberty, and in different aspects of Team X projects (in both cases fairly conscious and deliberate). 

But to revert to the psychiatric simile, his diagnosis must be as nearly infallible as is humanly 
possible, and to achieve this he must be as nearly objective as is humanly possible, and as reliably 
skilled in interpretation as is humanly possible. The responsibility that awaits him is not a light one. 
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Staff club and canteen, Edinburgh 


2. and 5 (below) the main staircase, 
staff side, rising from the entrance- 
lounge to the first-floor dining rooms ;: 
stair carpet designed by the architects 
3. view from the entrance to the bar, 
towards the main ground-floor 
entrance ; telephone booths flank the 
lobby, and a small lounge can be seen 
beyond. 

4, the bar on the ground floor; the 
side walls planked in African harda- 
wood, the bar front quilted in tartan 
cloth. The apparent depth of the bar 
area is increased by the perspective 
effect of the converging walls (see 
plan, opposite) 

6, the smoking-lounge on the second 
floor, with the exposed masonry of the 
structural party wall. The floor here, 
as in many parts of the staff side, has 
been relaid with hard-wood strips 

7, the main staff dining room, waitress 
service side. The wall at the far end 
of the room is 

destined for a large 

mural by Leonard 
Rosoman 

8, the sideboard, in 
an alcove between 
the service doors 
of the staff dining 
room (just visible 
on the right in 7) 
The alcove, panelled 
in hard-wood 
veneers in contrast 
to the papered and 
plastered finishes in 
the _irest of the 
dining room area, 
also serves to 
accommodate heat- 
ing and ventilating 


grilles 














Staff club and canteen, Edinburgh 





9, part of the ceiling in the upper 
students’ refectory (also visible in 
1, page 333). Throughout most of the 
tudent side. where budget 
were extremely stringent, finishes are 
very simple; floors are of black and 
white inoleum squares and the 
cellings are normally of painted 
acoustic tiles. In this corner of the 
upper refectory, however, the ceiling 
has been lowered and pine planked 
with peripheral lighting concealed 
above the edge of the planking. and 
inset fixtures for direct lighting 


instead of the _ cylindrical black 


pendent units used throughout the 


rest of this area 

10, main party wall flanking the 
lower students’ refectory. The differ 
ence in levels between the two 
refectories (corresponding to the 
slope of the street outside) may be 
appreciated by comparing the cill- 
heights here and in illustration 1 
these first two holes in the wall being 
purely for view and increased sense 
of space, the third containing the 
steps down from the entrance lobby 
seen in 1. A further hole-in-the-wal! 
lies beyond the steps and can be seen 
on the plan (previous page), though 
not in this photograph. This gives a 
view into the students’ lounge, and the 
four openings provide a series of views 
out of the lower dining room in order 
to counter any sense of excessive 
narrowness and length in the room 
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T} exhibitio f 'S desig? student 


r| hich as sl recently at 


the USIS gallery 1 Londo? vas no 


lays) and the anonymity of its 
resentatio } one of the exhi 
bit redited to ] jual students, 
ide it a usé i yrect lesson on the 
rogre yf the upposed ar be- 
f ec erg Oo cs (or tunction) and 
j g (or cesthe r 
The stylist quality of some oj the 
eces is clear enough 
1. the project for a powered mincer, 
though doubtless entirely functional, 
clearly belongs rie here between 
ence fictio ind Charles Eames in 
spiratio fitted with its hopper, 
hich is not sho in this illustra- 
tion, it looked ore Eames and less 








> a powered hand-drill, owing much 
ore to the international ‘Gute 
Form’ esthetic, though its chrome 
ose-ring gives it an American 
it. Here the @wsthetic preoccupa- 
tion is clearer, and—whatever may 
have been gained formally—there 
ms no good reason in a tool as 
mall as this to depart from the 
ormal, and handy, practice of put- 
ng the hand-hold 
the drill, in the form of a pistol-grip. 


below the axis of 






















































che ergonomics collides with 


free-form sculptural @sthetics, how- 
ever, it becomes ery difficult to 
make the theorists ormally clear-cut 


distinction betweg honest attention 
to functio and eye-catching indul- 
gence in styling. These carvers have 
the air of having been shaped to the 
hand by the same sort of anonymous 


yrocess that has created the tradi- 
I 


tional for? of craft tools—until one 
tries to imagine the consequences oj 
actually using the lower object as a 


carving fork 


4, these sh stick handle however, 
pure sculpture at first sight, become 
equaliy ireity ergono c as soon as 


one igines one’s left hand sliding 





comfortably into the curves and 
otches of the handle shown side- 
14s oO 
7 prototypes for rewdrivers, 
hich su? up the irgument by 
showing the ariety of forms that 
he solut ofas iple ergonomic 
proble can take. Without actually 
handling such a plement, one 
cannot be sure of it functional 
qualities, but it ould be a poor 


school that let its students design 
unworkable products. Assuming all 
to be equally functional, then, one 
ca still distinguish between them 
ylistically—traditionally classic on 
the left, ergonomic-sculptural (vin- 
tage very clearly iid-1950's) on the 
right, »ith vhat appears to be 
routine-commercial, and Bauhaus-re- 
vival next to it, bottom centre. Moral, 
you ca » longer assess the per- 


formance of an object from its style 











This model shows Stage 1 in the redevelopment of the 
Barbican area of the City of London. Known as South 
Barbican and designed by the City’s planning office, it is 
now building and will include a system of raised walkways. 
These are shaded on the map. They will link.this commercial 
developmerit, flanking Route 11, to the adjacent 
housing area, Middle Barbican, designed by 
Chamberlin, Powell and Bon. Numbered 

arrows show the viewpoints of 

sketches in the article opposite. 
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Kenneth Browne 


SOUTH BARBICAN 





The City of London's first essay in pedestrian segregation 


The publicity received by Chamberlin, 
Powell & Bon’s scheme for the residential 
area of the Barbican has tended to obscure 
the fact that it is part of a larger scheme for 
the Barbican Area covering 63 acres (see 
map below). This is divided into three 
sectors, North, Centre and South. The North 
Sector, 10 acres of mixed development, is 
also being designed by Chamberlin, Powell 
& Bon in conjunction with the City of 
London’s Planning Department and the 
design is still tentative. The Centre Sector, 
25 acres of residential development, is the 
well-known scheme by the same architects on 
which it is hoped to start preliminary work 
next year. However, it is the little-known 
South Sector, consisting of 28 acres of 
commercial development, with which we 
are concerned here. The overall scheme, 
shown in the model opposite, has been de- 
signed by the civic design section of the City’s 
own planning department, in conjunction 
with the LCC, and the buildings will be 
worked out in detail by the architects for the 
prospective building owners. 

The first thing which strikes one is that 
despite the City’s bad reputation for post-war 
building, this looks a surprisingly promising 
scheme. The second is that it is actually 
building now, and one tall block, a, on facing 
page is, in fact, already up. This is not just the 
usual permitted density /light angle /desirable 
use diagram which it is vaguely hoped will 
produce architecture, but a true three- 
dimensional civic plan. What is more, the 
developers’ architects are being made to toe 
the line and keep to this plan to an unheard 
of degree. This is made possible by the fact 
that the city is not only the planning 
authority but also the landowner. 

In essence South Barbican consists of six 
220 ft. high office blocks of identical size 
and shape, regularly spaced on either side of 
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the new Route 11, and an even higher block 
of 380 ft. to the north which dominates the 
scheme. Both South and Centre Barbican 
have Wood Street as the axis and the 220 ft. 
blocks are parallel to this and angled to 
Route 11. They rise from a 1 or 2 storey 
podium of shops and lower offices with car 
parks and servicing below. However, by far 
the most interesting feature of the scheme is 
that here at last a real attempt is being made 
to solve the vehicle/pedestrian problem. 
At the podium height, 18 ft. above road level, 
the whole area is traversed by pedestrian 
walkways which not only link all the office 
blocks but link the entire scheme to the 
adjacent residential area. Shops, pubs, cafes 










and offices will all have their entrances at 
calators from Moorgate underground station 
will deliver office workers to a piazza at the 
18 ft. level and they will cross all roads by 
bridges to their offices without at any time 
being in the same plane as the traffic. Four 
bridges will span Route 11 itself, and there 
will be no pedestrian access to buildings 
along it at ground level. 

During the lunch-hour, office workers will 
be able to relax on terraces and in cafes and 
restaurants provided at this upper level. 
There will be open spaces, traffic-free, 
particularly by the old Roman wall. 
Wherever possible an intermediate (10 ft.) 
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level is introduced which not only forms a 
rest landing for people climbing from the 
lower level but will accommodate kiosks, 
shops, etc. When this scheme is built it will 
be unique, for though many such exercises in 
pedestrian segregation have been put for- 
ward, nothing on this scale has actually been 
realized in Britain. 

The sketches accompanying this article are 
an attempt to visualize what it will be like to 
stroll round South Barbican on the walkways 
shown in the model on page 338. 

If we start by crossing Route 11 by one of 
the four bridges and look west, 7, we shall 
see the 220 ft. office blocks standing in line 
and the walkway passing beneath them. 
Block a is already complete except for its 
bridges and ramps, for which structural 
provision has been made. 

Diverting northwards for a moment, 2, 
we come to a piazza which willl be formed 
over the rebuilt Moorgate underground 
station. The centre of the piazza is cut away 
to show the movement of trains below. Plastic 
domes protect the escalator entrances, and 
cafes and shops surround the square. 

Retracing our steps and going farther west, 
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3, the walkway winds through an informal 
and partially roofed market of small shops 
and kiosks at the entrance to which steps 
lead down to a pub, 4, at the halfway level. 

After leaving the shops, the pedestrian 
platform, as it is now, stretches under office 
block &, and beyond it, 5, can be seen the 
ruin of St. Alphage’s church, which is to be 
retained and makes an interesting contrast 
to the severity of the modern buildings. 

The way leads through the ruin, 6, and 
beyond itis an arcade of shops &, with the 
third high block, oe, rising up sheer beyond. 

Still at the same 18 ft. level we come to 
another pub and restaurant 7, and can see St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, framed between it and 
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the next office block, c. At this point a ramp 
leads down to open space at ground level 
but carrying on along the side of Route 11 
as far as the last tall block, d@. Turning 
north we see St. Giles’s again, this time with 
the roman city wall in the foreground, 8. 
Here again ramps lead down, this time to a 
grassed park #, at the foot of the walls with a 
canal beyond. To the left one of the pedestrian 
ways leads on to the residential area of Centre 
Barbican. The new City of London 
school for girls is seen in the background, o. 

These are only some of the visual pos- 
sibilities of the scheme and if it fulfils the 
promise of the model, it will, together with 
that of Chamberlin, Powell & Bon, at last 
produce something of which the City of 
London can be proud. 
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ees 


2 However, one grave doubt rests in 

a | a one’s mind: bad design of the walkways, 
4 SONS u  * bridges, steps, ramps and attendant street 
— ae a. furniture—not strictly architecture but quite 






as important—could so easily ruin what 
looks very promising in the small scale of a 
model. The City’s taste in such things in the 
past has been lamentable in the extreme as 
witness the new street lamps along Route 
11, below. It will take very sensitive designers 
to produce solutions to rank with the German 
example shown as the frontispiece to this 
issue, page 300. But that is the standard we 
must have. This first British contribution 
could still be wrecked by clumsy hands. 


Pere 


new street lamp on Route 11 
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The layout of the Royal Naval Hospital at Greenwich is one of the grandest Baroque plans in Britain—yet 
generations of architectural historians have felt compelled to note that the Queen’s House, by Inigo Jones, 
is something of an anomaly in the scheme. In the article below, Octavius Wright adduces the evidence for 
supposing that Wren and his contemporaries, to whom the final plan is usually credited, were following out 


the lines of a project by Jones, based on a larger version of the Queen’s House that was never completed. 


It is customary to attribute the 
grand layout of the Royal Build- 
ings at Greenwich to Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, but the examination 
of their site and the buildings as 
now existing, and the consideration 
of available plans and documents, 
suggest that it may be more 
correct to conclude that the lay- 
out was originally conceived by 
Inigo Jones. It is also customary 
to regard the additions of corner 
pavilions to the Queen's House 
as an idea of John Webb, Inigo 
Jones's assistant and kinsman. 
They were begun in 1668 and 
abandoned and covered over in 
1669.* There are good reasons 
to assume that these pavilions 
also were originally planned by 
Inigo Jones. Three reasons may 
here be introduced at once: 

(i) There is a Jones drawing 
showing pavilions, 1. (Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection.) 

(ii) The east and west roof 
parapets are not at present balus- 


® See G. H. Chettle: The Queen's House, 
1987, Plate 13. 


traded. Jones made 
provisions for the accommodation 
of the pavilions. Had he placed 
balusters on the inside walls of 
the waist of the H-plan Webb 
would have made use of them in 
the finishing of his bridges. 

(iii) The terrace engages the 
whole of the north facade but 2} 
feet at either end—an obvious 
provision for pavilions to be added 
by the extension of the east and 
west walls. The present proportion 
of the terrace to the whole facade 
is unquestionably displeasing. 
Had pavilions not been suggested 
the terrace should have been 
extended to a brief return south- 
wards, or contracted to customary 
proportion. (The width of the 
terrace and the span of the medial 
bridge are each 1} perches.) 

The conclusions to which this 
article is going to proceed are 
based on the assumption that the 
pavilions were planned by Jones. 
If they were not, then the grand 
design of Greenwich need not be 
his either. Once the pavilions are 


economic | accepted the 


following facts 
assume significance: 

(a) The Queen’s House with the 
pavilions lies in a_ three-chain 
square. 

(b) The length of the Painted 
Hall is also three chains. 

(c) The sets of the points 
PMC and PWR are each co-linear. 

(d) The pavilioned house, to- 
gether with the four other blocks, 
compose a geometrical plan-design 
worthy of Jones. 

(a) above, has in common with 
the Queen’s House cube room the 
squareness which typifies Jones’s 
plans. (b) can hardly be accidental. 
It was indeed usual for Jones to plan 
on paper scribed or scored in 
squares of applicable units, and 
Jones believed in ‘three-ness’ 
altogether, as a symbol of the 
Trinity. Alberti was Jones’s pre- 
decessor in faith in ratios of small 
numbers. Jones had read himself 
deeply into Alberti. The whole of 
the grand Greenwich layout is 
in ‘three-ness,’ as, 3, shows. 

As for, 3, it is professional 


stagecraft showing the usual scenic 
lines. On this more anon. (d) has 
the dignity and the simplicity 
which we note for instance in the 
elevation of the west front of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

It is not likely that Webb 
would have launched out on so 
bold and so logical a layout with- 
out the urge and inspiration he 
had acquired from his master in 
the privacy of the Whitehall 
office. The only material we can 
hope to find to confirm or confute 
the hypothesis here set out would 
be in the nature of notes rather 
than explicit explanations and 
statements. These would reveal 
the master’s conception of the 
buildings that were to arise. 

There is however yet another 
argument, again admittedly 
hypothetical, but again with 
probability on its side. Consider 
Jones’s theatrical experience. The 
Thames was the royal highway 
to the Palace. This fact auto- 
matically provided the circum- 
stances that produced the essential 
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The Architectural Review May 1960 












































1, Inigo Jones's sketch, with pavilions. 
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2, scenic relationship of the Queen's 


House and the other four blocks. 


elements of the drama, namely 
the spectator and the stage. So 
it was that Jones was quick to 
seize upon the obvious fact which 
doubtless, when arriving at the 
river-stairs, and the scene before 
him, defined in his mind another 
stage for a royal masque (v. 
Salmacida Spolia), 5. From 1605 
to 1613 he staged eight of them. 
During this period there are no 
authenticated architectural works 
to his credit. There are extant 
over 450 of his designs of costumes 
and scenery. More than sixteen 
of his masques are recorded from 
1622-40. After the Jonson quarrel 
the name of Jones appeared above 
all others in title-pages of the 
masques owing to his unique 
inventiveness and his aesthetic 
sense of the spectacle which gave 
lustre to every act and scene. No 
man of this order could ignore 
such an opportunity of producing 
in the grand manner a theatrical 
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setting on this royal Thames-side 
plot. Nature provided a unique 
backcloth and the pavilioned house 
of the Queen was ordained to be the 
focal point. The scenic lines ful- 
filled their part and the grand plan- 
design was evolved. 

The axial line of symmetry of 
the House shows, on being con- 
tinued northwards, a remarkable 
equipoise of the Isle of Dogs, 4. 
Jones, if the grand design is 
his, disregarded the general dis- 
position of the old Palace buildings 
and river-line, and created a 
re-orientation by which the two 
silvery reaches of the Thames 
assumed a fresh aspect of sym- 
metry from Humphrey’s hill and 
from the piano nobile windows of 
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3, the ratios of the design incorporating 


the pavilions. 


a 
4, the relationship of Greenwich with 
the Isle of Dogs. 


the house. This change was wisely 
purposeful for the future. 

Sir Henry Wotton, in the 
discussion on “The Seat and the 
Work’ in his Elements of Archi- 
tecture, said ‘the precepts there- 
unto belonging do either concern 
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5, a design by Inigo Jones for the Royal Masque, Salmacida Spolia. 


the ‘Total Posture” or the placing 
of the parts—some may be optical 
as concern the properties of a 
well-chosen “Prospect’”—yet in 
the seating builders should be as 
circumspect as wooers.’ Wotton 
was in Venice in 1604-10. Jones 
may have visited Italy a second 
time in 1605, and on that occasion 
could have gained much wisdom 
in cultural matters from this great 
scholar. He later on _ referred 
frequently to him in the margins 
of his copy of Palladio’s I quattro 
Libri dell’ Architettura. 

On the strength of the argu- 
ments so far adduced, it should 
now be possible to be a little more 
general. Three further points may 
help the case: 

(i) Sir Roger Pratt said that 
the only remarkable buildings in 
England were the Banqueting 
House and the portico of St. 
Paul’s. Webb, in his inscription 
on the master’s monument, notes 
only the Banqueting House and 
again the portico of St. Paul’s. 
They both must have realized 
that the Queen’s House was 
incomplete without the pavilions 
and therefore preferred to be 
silent about it. 

(ii) Mr. A. T. Bolton writes: 
‘It has always been evident that 
Wren’s work contains elements 
alien to his style.’ In Parentalia 
we read: ‘Father kept his ambi- 
tious projects subservient to the 
existing buildings of Jones and 
Webb.’ Sir John Summerson in 
Architecture in Britain writes re- 
garding the Queen’s House: ‘This 
old building of Jones was some- 
thing of an embarrassment to 
the Greenwich planners.’ In these 
three extracts one notes a common 
factor of disturbance. Had the 
pavilions been built, the composi- 
tion could at once have fallen 
into place. 

(iii) The sets of points PMC 
and PWR are co-linear only on 
an Ordnance map and on one 
plan at the RIBA (Drawer 5, 
No. 8). The reader can refer to 
the volume of the Wren Society 
and test Hawksmoor in his 
‘Pamphlet’ plan of 1728 for the 
co-linearity of PWR. He can also 





test PWR in the plans on plate 
XIII of the Wren Society, 6. Those 
who doubt Jones’s intention to 
introduce pavilions must find it 
difficult to explain why architects 
of distinction drew them in their 
plans so late as these years. Would 
their omission have meant a viola- 
tion of respect for the great 
master? The awaiting for bonding 
purposes of the terrace balustrade 
to the extended pavilions walls 
might explain their persistent 
appearance. The plan on plate 
XIV in the Wren Society, 7, 
on the other hand, shows the 
points not co-linear and thereby 
indicates that Jones’s purpose 
was unknown to the architect 
who drew it. 

Many sources have been sug- 
gested from which Jones’s mind 
evolved the form which the 
Queen’s House was destined to 
assume. They are mainly Italian— 
most are unpavilioned. if the 
pavilions are accepted, the plan 
nearest to Jones’s with pavilions 
is shown in du Cerceau’s engrav- 
ings of the chateau at Chalvau, 8, 
published in 1576-9. A plan from 
which two elevations are given is 
of the H-form. It is divided by a 
passage in the greater part of it, 
but not entirely as is the Queen’s 
House by the Woolwich passage. 
The centre roof turret is very 
similar. It is not unreasonable to 
suggest that du Cerceau’s volumes 
were acquired for the King’s 
library, and that the Queen and 
Jones perused them together in 
consultation for the future plan- 
ning; and that it was the Queen’s 
desire for originality which deter- 
mined the passage of a road 
through the house. The text which 
accompanies the engravings des- 
cribes the views from the castle 
windows as showing a canal, a 
hill and deer in the woodland.— 
reminiscent of Greenwich. 

The book of du _ Cerceau’s 


of her architects to the extent of 
inte: with the designs of 
the great de l’Orme. 

In 1848 Peter Cunningham 
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Octavius Wright: THE GREENWICH LAYOU1 


published a Life of Jones. He 
states that at his death ‘Whitehall 
was left unfinished; Greenwich 
was a mere fragment of a larger 
design.’ In his recent book on the 
Banqueting House Dr. Per Palme 
says: ‘In planning the coercive 
power of the axis is at work.’ 
This power was at work at 
Greenwich. It was strong enough 
to compel Webb and Wren to 
accept the line of equipoise over 
the Isle of Dogs. Quoting (page 
199) in reference to the Venetian 
window Dr. Palme says: “To Jones 
the motif of a round-headed 
window flanked by square open- 
ings had fundamental implications. 
On the north side of the Queen’s 
House the slightly advanced centre 
portion is articulated by a trio— 
this arrangement giving a directive 
emphasis also to the single cube.’ 
This coercive power is evident in 
the working of Jones’s mind. He 
displayed it here throughout with 
energy—from the cube room 
across the terrace—descending 
the horse-shoe stairway to the 
river. This horse-shoe form was 
probably inspired by that of the 
reaches around the Isle of Dogs 
4. There is good evidence to 
show that the whole perron was 
not completed till after 1728. 
This does not preclude the design 
from the emanations of Jones’s 
mind. The axial drive is in two 
directions—one northwards from 
the hill and the other southwards 
from the river-stairs. Either way 
we travel we would be met by 
aspects of architectural dignity 
and would be convinced that 
Jones’s mind was not devoted 
to the erection exclusively of a 
single royal abode. 


One more question remains. 
Was James in need of a new 
palace at Greenwich? Did he 


need a new Banqueting House at 
Whitehall in 1619 at a time of 
financial crisis? Dr. Per Palme 
has answered this in a manner 
which applies also to the Green- 
wich need. The Catholic problem 
troubled James greatly. His policy 
of believing that he could be a 
champion of Protestantism and 
at the same time a friend of 
Spain became impossible after 
the Raleigh crisis in 1618. At this 
period work on the Queen’s 
House ceased. It is not likely 
that James’s love of his Queen 
had anything to do with this 
cessation. Having two princes 
for disposal, large dowries loomed 
in his mind continuously. He chose 
as their respective brides Catholics, 
but he wished to be at peace with 
the Anglican bishops. The Infanta 
had insisted that her children 
should be baptized according to 
the Roman use, and that her 
chapel should be large and open 
to the public. The Queen had 
refused to partake of the Anglican 
communion at her coronation. 


6, Greenwich plan from the Wren Soc- 
iety records, with points PWR co- 
linear (see 2) 

7, another plan from the Wren Society 
records without co-linear setting-out. 

8, du Cerceau’s engraving of the chateau 
at Chalvau. 








She urged a Catholic marriage for 
the young Henry, and corres- 
ponded with the Infanta and a 
cardinal in the hope of the 
conversion of the King. 

James spent most of his time 
hunting in the Theobalds area 
and in the company of worthless 
favourites. The Queen was mainly 
in residence at Greenwich and 
Denmark House, where she was 
allowed to find comfort in Catholic 
indulgence in the privacy of her 
chapels. James may have thought 
it wise to separate the activities of 
the two factions, looking upon 
the walled-in palace at Greenwich 
as an out-post of Catholicism. 
Inigo Jones was just the man to 
build a new palace. James had 
no financial sense in building 
matters. He was incorrigible and 
could not resist the temptation 
of extravagance—of making a 
sumptuous display of wealth and 
stateliness before foreign princes 
and ambassadors. The welcome 
of the brides was to be prepared 
with exceptional costliness. The 
auditing of accounts was delayed. 
The Queen’s funeral was held up 
for two months. These irregulari- 
ties were the outcome of an 
irresponsible mind. Here then is 
a reason why the new palace 


had to be built. In this light 
Webb’s familiar plan of 1665, 
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9, Webb's plan for Greenwich. 


9, was no more than an after- 
thought —a makeshift — made 
under financial restraint. Wren 
had good reasons for rejecting it. 
Webb’s plan shows ABCD as a 
perfect square, BC being the 
already completed facade of the 
Charles block. XY is the facade 
to be of the Anne block to com- 
plete the symmetry about the 
axial line of the Queen’s House. 
A deficiency of thirty feet is a 
significant one and needs con- 
sideration. However, the plan is 
not a pleasing one. It seems to 
emphasize by its negation of 
beauty Jones’s original conception. 
It was quite unnecessary to place 
this quasi-square close to the 
river-edge. There was ample room 
southwards. The arcuated fore- 
court projects into the tidal 
stream. Why begin with the west 
block—the centre one might have 
priority? The Placentia chapel 
was the first of the larger buildings 
to be demolished in the early 
1650s. This clearance would give 
cause to begin on the east block. 

Nothing but a grand layout 
would warrant so great a change 
in the river-line. 
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current architecture 


OFFICES AT COVENTRY 
ARCHITECT ARTHUR LING 

These offices for the Department of Architecture and 
Planning. on the south side of Earl Street, form two sides 
of a rectangle enclosing a courtyard, with the new ouncil 
offices on the other sides. A pedestrian way runs under the 
building to give the public access to the courtyard. The 
east wing is of brick construction, with a pitched roof 
faced with copper to blend with the earlier offices; the 
north wing is finished in stainless steel and glass with a 
flat roof. This wing is carried on columns faced with opaque 
white glass mosaic and the ground floor exhibition hall has 
window and door frames in stainless steel. Windows in the 
north block overlooking the street are non-opening 


double glazed units and those overlooking the courtvard are 
























1, the northern studio wing 
seen across the courtyard. The 
paving panels have been sup- 
plied by manufacturers and 
can be used to test performance 
of the materials. 






2, a corridor in the studio 
block. 








3. the studio block looking from 
the courtyard north-west towards 
Earl Street. The patterned end 
wall is temporary as this corner 
will eventually be closed by th 
third stage of the offices 


OFFICES AT COVENTRY 


vear operated lights with venetian blinds Artificial 
ventilation is provided by means of inlet ducts located in 
the ceilings on the north side of the studios, blowing air 
which is extracted after circulation by similar ducts 

the south side. Heating is by oil-fired boilers in the b 
ment which feed low pressure hot water to the 
heating system. The basement also contains a 


storage space and workshops. 


t, the entrance hall. The abstract mural is by Michael McLellan. The flow 
is of white Sicilian marble, the reception desk is teak and sycamore and the 
panelling behind the desk is of Swedish redwood. 

5, the City Architect's office has walls of natural Swedish redwood. The con 


ference table has atop of Travertine marble and the chairs are covered in linen 
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New Workshop Block for the Swansea Education Authority 


This typical example of steel reinforced aluminium curtain 
walling provides a clean, bold conception of line and colour. 
Facing out over Swansea Bay and overlooking the developing new 
town centre, the elevation shown above meets the full force of 
south westerly coastal gales and is constantly exposed to a salt- 
laden marine-urban atmosphere. Such conditions call for qualities 
of strength and durability which are tested to the full all the time. 
Designed on a 3’ 4” lateral modular basis 22 ft high, covering first 
and second floors, construction is a combination of galvanized 
steel rib supports with aluminium cladding extrusions. Floor band 


panels are of coloured ply-glass with liner board backing. 


JOHN WILLIAMS OF CARDIFF LTD 


EAST MOORS ROAD, CARDIFF. Tel. Cardiff 33622 (12 lines) Telex. 49303 
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"y ACOUSTICAL HEATED CEILING 
FOR IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
(Acoustics designed by BURGESS. Heating by SULZER BROS.) 
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URING recent years, Draftsele have been privileged to carry out 

no less than 35 contracts for Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
including both Suspended Ceilings and Special Acoustical Treatments. 

Illustrated above is a ““Burgess-Sulzer’’ Heated Ceiling with 
Acoustic Tiles, fixed by Draftsele Ltd.,in the Thorntree Restaurant at the 
ICI works at Wilton in North Yorkshire. Constructed from Burgess 
Acoustic Tiles (which are available in a wide range of colours) it provides 
comfortable warmth and combines attractive appearance with maximum 
noise reduction. 

Draftsele Ltd., specialists in Suspended Ceilings, Thermal and 
Structural Insulation, Acoustical Correction and Sound Deadening, are 
equipped to undertake contracts of any size in any part of the United 
Kingdom and will be pleased to discuss requirements and submit 
estimates on request. 


Photograph by courtesy of Messrs. Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 


[RAF TSELE LIMITED 
INSULATION DIVISION 


Contractors to: 

The Admiralty, The War Office, The Air Ministry, 
The United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
Principal Government Departments, 

County and Municipal Authorities 

and Leading Industrial Concerns. 





44, DEAN STREET, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, I. Telephone: Newcastle 23696/7 


ASSOCIATE COMPANY: DRAFTSELE (LONDON) LTD. 
47 The Parade Leamington Spa, Warwickshire. Tel: 1771, ard at 23! Station Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 


APPROVED FIXING CONTRACTORS AND AGENTS FOR “BURGESS” ACOUSTIC TILES AND “LUMENATED” CEILINGS 
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6, the garage from the south-east, showing the 
circular showroom and the board room above it. 





GARAGE AT LINCOLN 
(RCHITECTS DENIS CLARKE HALL, 
SAM SCORER AND 
(OY BRIGHT 





rhe building stands near the centre of Lincoln. over 


looking the Brayford and provides a showroom, offices 


ind covered filling station, as well as an extension to the 
present garage in Lucey Tower Street. At the southern 


corner of the site there is a circular showroom containing 


a turntable, with the board room and Managing Director's 


office on the first floor 


rhe construction is of reinforced concrete, chosen for its 


economy, durability and fireproof qualities. Because of the 


very bad vround the whol building Is carried on piles 


ippronximate ly 40 ft deep The garage roof is a reinforced 


onerete shell supported on columns to provide a clear 


unobstructed area. It consists of four units, each 50 ft 


2h in. thick, with the edges thickened to form 


SCPULATE and - 


the supporting frame work. The lower points of eac h shell 


ire supported on reinforced concrete columns, the high 


point at each corner being stayed against wind by means 





of a steel column Setween the two supports, at the low 


point of each shell, is a prestressed precast reinforced con- 


crete tie 67 ft. long, which carries the outward thrust of 


the root 
The building is heated by a central heating system 
operating from an oil-fired boiler; the showroom has forced 


iir blowers, the offices have radiators and floor panel 


heating, and the garage has heaters blowing warm air 
Mercury vapour lamps use the underside of the garage 


i reflector, to give uniform lighting over the whole 


roof as 


floor area 


the garage and filling station, showing 
the sweep of the paraboloid roof. 


8, the garage interior. The roof structure 





gives an uninterrupted floor area 
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0, detail of the garage front seen 
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Garage at Lincoln 
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first floor 


This pavilion for St. Dunstan's Colley 
was designed to serve the cricket field to 
the south, but is also used for rugl 
matches and has a covered terrace for 
spectators on the north side. The fall 
the ground to the south provides two 
stepped terraces for spectators and player 
Piled foundations in the clay subsoil suy 
port a concrete raft and the south terrace 
act as structural retaining walls to counter 
the moving clay 

The walls are timber framed wit 
plaster or insulation board internally, and 
cedar boarding externally, with brick fo 
showers and lavatories. The butterfly root 
is of 10 ft. wide prefabricated timber « 
crate units bolted together and anchored 
to the spine wall, covered with wood sla! 
and multi-ply mineralized felt. The 


ings are lined with insulation board 


10, the pavilion from the east 


the egg-crate roof over the norti 


terrace. 
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MARLEYMURA 
12 x 6 bringing 8 new proportion 


to stimulate a fresh approach 


e 
vinyl wall tiles to permanent decoration... 





Marleymura... wall tiles of vinyl. . . attractive, distinctive, 


pleasantly colourful, clean—and tough. 

In new buildings and the reconstruction of old, Marleymura 
ends the monotony of large wall surfaces. Resistant to grease 
and acid; condensation reducing; easy to fix to any wall 
without any special surface: easy to clean, easy to maintain 
in beautiful condition. Simple washing keeps them bright and 


new and a lustrous sheen can be given to them with Marley 


Superwax. 





A 





























MARLEYMURA tile sizes 


The actual dimension of each tile is 12” x 544” which permits any 
design to be used while still maintaining an equal 4” framed spacing 
between tiles. 


MARLEY - SEVENOAKS - KENT ~<- Sewenoaks 55255 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 251 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
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Our artist John Griffiths depicts Palladio Magnus wallpaper “ Structura No. 44445 as used in an engir Pe y 


WPM MORTIMER STREET 


FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED WITH THE SPECIFICATION 
OR DIRECTION OF DECORATIVE SCHEMES 
THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS ARE AVAILABLI 


PALLADIG HAYWARD THE ARCHITECTS BOOK 


ARCHITECTS DEPARTMENT 
ORTIMER STREET LOND 


Su L st 














The 
include 


of 


marginal 


miscellany 
subjects which 


name implies, 


though 


course, 


to 





EXHIBITIONS 





PAINTINGS 


The young Italian painter Dominic 
Gnoli has been exhibiting his latest 
drawings and paintings at the Arthur 
Jeffress the 


discreetly lived-in look of a drawing 


Gallery, which has 


room. The young English painter Evelyn 
Williams has been showing a group of her 
paintings and one or two drawings in the 
the 


Is 


institutional atmosphere of 


Art 


sophisticated, versatile and serious in a 


grimly 


wuth London Gallery. Gnoli 


relaxed sort of way. Evelyn Williams is 
obsessively repe titive and in deadly earnest. 
warmer earth 
the ol 
reds in clay. Evelyn Williams’s paint ts 
all the 
tend to take on the 

Both of them the 


of alienation into which modern man 


Gnoli has a feeling for the 


colours— sandy vellows and range 


ashen, and faces in her pictures 
Lazarus look. 

are concerned with 
state 
finds it so easy to fall, but neither of them 
makes experimental use of it in the hope of 
being surprised by the marks their hands 
as a possible 
but 
human problem. It leads Gnoli to 
what the writer Niccolo 
tories of sil nee and absence,’ and Evelyn 
Williams to a the 


inward gaze. 


make. It engages them not 
for as a 


make 


Tucci calls ‘inven 


solution design problems, 


preoccupation with 


They are well aware of the arguments 
against preconception, and of the warn 
ings that have been issued about the 


dangers of knowing beforehand what one 
wants to de are eager to discover 


the 
act of working it. but without attempting 


and they 
potent alities of their medium in the 


to re-establish the old discredited frontiers 
between subject and object they are re 
of the 


magic of representation in their unlegiti 


discovering some mystery and 
mized approach to the hautes pates of the 
informalists. 


Gnoli’s feeling for dry, scratched uneven 


surfaces brings to mind the work of 
Antonio Tapies, but instead of inventing 
a piece of scarred wall he represents a 
complete building, and uses his raised 


paste to impart to the illusory aspect of 
the 
has 


three-dimensionalism sense of a 


that 
on to the canvas. If Tapies works like a 


his 
hand-made model been pressed 
plaster r bent on forestalling time and the 
weather. Gnoli has more the attitude of the 
potter: his material looks as if it has been 


baked 


oven. His feeling for the material he shapes 


thumbed into shape then In an 
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an 











will 
il. 


that 
to 


architectural miscellany 


nevertheless 


one 


are vital 


brings one into extraordinary intimacy 
with his temples and towers and his red 
‘Coliseo,’ 1, for it the ol 


their having been handled as well as seen, | 


transmits sense 


so that without any loss of monumentality, 


their hugeness somehow becomes as 


embraceable as a Renoir nude. 
Evelyn Williams exhibited with a group 


of painters that included Jack Smith and 


her husband, Michael Fussell. and it is 
clear that her feeling for thick. groovy 
paint has developed in association with 


that their 


work didn’t give her a mandate to build 


them, but it is equally clear 
up the noses in her studies of the human 
face to such an extent that they hang 
At first glance 


this looks like an eccentricity and can, and 


right out of the picture. 


is, mistaken for a confused fall into the 
literal, and it must have taken a great 
deal of courage to outface the laughter. 
Her work will, I think, always bring 


laughter into one’s response, even after 
one has become aware of its subtlety, its 
elegance and its melancholy, rather in the 
same way that one laughs in the presence 








3 







of some of the best primitive and archaic 
work. Her use of raised pastes serves a 
poetic vision of estrangement that brings 
to mind some of the haunted visages of 
Paul Klee, and turns her into 
marvellous meeting places for the concrete 




















































CANVASES 


and the ineffable, 2. 

Arthur Tooth & Sons were modest about 
the loan exhibition which they arranged in 
homage to Matthew Smith. They described 
it simply as an assembly of some of the 
best canvases in private collections that 
were not shown in his Retrospective at the 
Tate in 1955. The exhibition was, in fact, 
extremely well and offered 
exquisite distillation of his lush dream 
world of odalisques, fruit and flowers, 
viorified by a nostalgic burnish. It remained 


chosen, an 


a splendid spectacle as long as one didn’t 
look too hard at individual pictures, but 
it was essentially a spectacle of deep rich 
colour. One is grateful for it: it lies like 
manna on a wilderness of unresolved form 
A like the ‘Nude,’ 


painted in 1982, 3, made a satisfactory 


problems. picture 


a en a a naemincees 


contribution to the spectacle, and there is 
something splendidly natural about the 
position of the hand between the legs, as 
if the model really were asleep; but the 
left shoulder is ugly and the right leg flat, 
and something about the head made me 
uneasy enough to crick my neck to get a 
straight view of it, and it now seems to me 
to have come straight out of Picasso. This 
doesn’t matter in itself; after all, Picasso 
finally resolved his portrait of Gertrude 
Stein by giving her a face like an African 
mask; but the Picasso head doesn’t resolve 
Smith’s problem; the body simply pours 
inconsequently away from its hard model- 
ling, and as a painting of the nude, I 
should think that this picture would be 
totally unacceptable in the country to 
which he was always paying desperate and 
unavailing homage. 






Timothy Behrens, holding his first one 
man show at the Beaux Arts Gallery, gave 
a comically thorough-going demonstration 
of uncouthness. He obviously went to some 
trouble to obtain dirty and broken frames 
and was so careful to avoid any sign of 
good taste in the hanging that it wouldn't 
have surprised me if he had arranged for 
everything to hang askew. For the pictures 
themselves he adopted a stale rhetoric of 
frowsiness, and succeeded in projecting an 
overall image of ugly young people living 
like pigs. The self-portraits, 4, which stared 


aggressively at the spectator from every 
side of the gallery were studies in stepped 
up self-revelation, which is probably the 
same thing as self-deception. He paints the 
nude as if the thing to 
butcher's meat, and he is no doubt in love 
with the Soutine but at the 


moment he is too busy cutting a figure and 


it's next best 


legend, 


trving to pe rsuade us that he’s the outest 


the world to have much time 


the 
Arts Council Gallery, there has 


outsider in 


for Sout painter, 


At the 
been a charming show of seventeenth and 
the 


mainly of 


drawings from 
Deécoratifs, 


other 


cighteenth century 
Musée Arts 

designs for furniture 
interior decoration, including this design 


des 


and items olf 








for the decoration of 
at Marly le-Roy. 5. 


furniture are 


by Charles le Brun 
one of the pavilions 
Many of the 
fantastically elaborate. so elegant 
and lightly that difficult to 


associate them with the heavy and over- 


designs for 
but are 
drawn it’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








bearing objects which they so frequently 
instigated. 

Although the technical standards wer 
high, there were not many outstanding 
images in the exhibition of Polish graphic 
art held at the same Gallery. But the work 
to be 
Pane k 
was repre sented by some Very large wood 
cuts in which delightfully jumpy animals 


wheeling 


of three of the artists seemed to me 


very spirited and original. Jerzy 


were delineated in elaborate, 
formations of small irregular black squares, 
and Jozef Gielniak showed some strange 
and disquieting lino-cuts of the facade of a 
sanatorium composed of a kind of buzzing 
compost of tiny motifs which left one with 
the 
by European architecture. There were also 
Tadeusz 


Makow ski 


and 


impression of an ant heap influenced 


some interesting dry-points by 
Makowski 19382. 


most 


who died in 


was a accomplished painter, 
although he was influenced by Gromaire, 
his humour and fantasy were extremely 
personal. His dry-point of three men in a 
provides a glimpse of his charac 


pe r 


bar, 6, 
teristically wooden and gnome-like 
sonages, but one would have to see some 
of his paintings of children and animals in 
full 


the same idiom to obtain a sense of 


his warm and generous vision. 
The Lefevre Gallery has recently held 


another of its distinguished anthologies of 


nineteenth 
| from France. It included a very fine snow 


‘a 


and twentieth century works 


littl 


whi h 


astounding 
Matisse 
very nearly avoids becoming a landscape 
and makes the abstract 
painters like Philip Guston 


static and contrived, and a lovely sanguine 


Sscele by Pissarro, an 


burst of brush-strokes by 


lMpressionism ol 


look a bit 
drawing by Renoir of a young girl’s head, 
the boot-button and 


sensual smudge of a which he so 


with sharp. eves 
mouth 
generously presented to any little girl who 
posed for him. A group of six little chalk 
drawings about 54 in. square, executed by 
Bonnard in 1902 as illustrations for a book 
which was not 
full of light 


he re 


of Italian fairy stories 
published, are marvellously 


The 


‘Interior, 4, 28 


and one reproduced 
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THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 


THE TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. (NORTH WESTERN) LTD., 


THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 


MEMBERS OF THE 


LINMER & TRINIDAD 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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66 99 Fluorescent lighting in the hands of lighting expert 
Tubalux escent lighting in the hands of lighting experts 


becomes an architectural feature — decorating as well 


as illuminating, as this installation demonstrates in the 


T g 0 U G H T 0 N & Y 0 U N G drawing office of Hunting Aircraft Ltd 


“ Tubalux ” fittings are illustrated in a special folder as 
TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD i : 
¢e Lighting Centre, 143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
Telephone KENsineton 3444 range of Troughton & Young lighting fittings 
nd at Rodney Street, LIVERPOOL / - ' . . . 


Th well as in the general catalogue showing the complete 
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reply-paid 

‘ENQUIRY SERVICE FORM’ 
included 

in this issue 

and 

printed 

at the end of 


the 


advertisement 


pages 


, though it must be admittes 
ate Buckhaven has preci 
ther towns have been luckiet 


vy (but no less radical) trea 


’ may invotve restoration a 
h and at least will mean tha 


we seen iWaIns 


ition the National Trust 

le with their patient work u 
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is none the k thanks to the 
est preserved medieval bu 
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pensive, but these delightfu 
nee again become thoroughls 
live in. Renewal, however 
wavs mean restoration and 
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that architects are set one of their most fascinating 
challenges. The Dunbar flats have now settled down 
reasonably well amongst the older buildings, 2, and 
were certainly a very real advance on anything 
that had been done before. But the designs absorb 
little of the strength inherent in the materials used; 
und are too timid to make a positive contribution 
to a town like Dunbar. 

\t Burntisland a much more ambitious approach 
has in fact been more successful. Here, as at 
Dunbar, it was a question of a derelict area be- 
tween the main street and the harbour. But at 
Burntisland the decayed area was more closely 
related to the High Street, is farther from the shore 
and has less of a nautical feel than at Dunbar. In 
fact the scheme had to take account of High Street 
as well, for two of the new buildings actually stand 
in it. The job therefore was to make a design which 
would sit both in a busy street of very varied 
character, with a good deal of fairly heavy Victor- 
ian about it, and also where the houses were and 


would remain residential and quiet. 

The scheme lies mainly along the line of what 
was Somerville Street, a gloomy trough of decrepit 
i7th-century houses, some of which had much 
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Fluorescent lighting in the hands of lighting experts 


becomes an architectural feature — decorating as well 


as this installation demonstrates in the 
Aircraft Ltd 


as illuminating, 


drawing office of Hunting 
Tubalux * fittings are illustrated in a special folder as 
well as the general catalogue showing the complete 


range of Troughton & Young lighting fittings 
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relevant passage in the stories is not | 
known. The Modigliani from the same 


exhibition is a portrait of Jeanne Hebu 


terne, 8, painted in 1918 in an hotel hed 
room in Nice. It is less sharply defined 
than some of his portraits of her, possibly 
because of her pregnancy, but instead has | 
a delightful air of informality. 

‘Robert Melville 


COUNTER-ATTACK 





NEW AMONG TBE OLD | 
The idea of reviving the centres of old Scottish towns | 
is still something of a novelty. Two or three years ago, 
Basil Spence’s flats at Dunbar were more or less the 
only thing of their kind worth commenting on. Now, | 
shaky start, after 
be turning its 


however, after a one burgh 


another appears to from making 


shapeless and dreary edges even more shapeless 
and dreary to sorting out its more or less derelict 
middle (and plenty have one).* Particularly in 
Fife, where old buildings have survived in greater 
than the 


schemes for giving fresh life to the old town centres 


anywhere else in country, 


numbers 
have become popular; and work on a large scale is 
either finished or on hand at Burntisland, Kinghorn, 
Dysart, Buckhaven, Leslie and Lochgelly (for all of 
which the architects are Wheeler and Sproson), 
while the National Trust for Scotland are going on 
with their intensive facelift at Culross. The most re- 
markable of these schemes is the total rebuilding | 
of the old town of Buckhaven, a one-time resort 
and fishing town now become a huge and most 
unlovely sprawl of miners’ cottages and council 
estates on the cliffs above beaches permanently 
black 
roofless and deserted 
architects have decided, rightly, to scrap the lot. 


with coal dust. The fishing-port is mostly 


the Burgh Council and their 


and settle for a completely fresh plan and design 
making exciting use of the dramatic pessibilities | 
of a landfall often as steep as 1 in 3, with high 


density housing in a mixture of formal and in 


formal arrangements 
Here is a case where the new looks as if it will, 


through its boldness and vigour, be a complet 


justification of getting rid of the old. It isn’t often 


*In some cases a G ernment refusal t let the burgh 
x<pand its boundaries any further has forced it to look in 
wards. The ability to find more and more land to incorporat 
has been a major ¢ Ti f ntral area deca 


that that can be said, though it must be admitted 
that in its present state Buckhaven has precious 


little worth saving. Other towns have been luckier 
ind here a more wary (but no less radical) treat 
ment is needed. This may involve restoration as 
well as building afresh and at least will mean that 
new buildings will be seen against old ones of 
considerable character.t 

As regards restoration the National Trust of 


course set the example with their patient work in 
the old streets of Culross, Dunkeld and Falkland 
Culross, a Forth coast of Fife 
thanks to the 
National Trust, the best preserved medieval burgh 
in Seotland. The of the market 
shows old houses after the Trust had restored them 
but delightful 
little buildings have once again become thoroughly 
to 
mustn't 


tinv town on the 


less 


surrounded by mines, is none the 


view place, 1 


The work may be expensive, these 


pleasant places live in. Renewal, however 


restoration and 


with old 


obviously always mean 


work comes face to face 


it's where new 
tin addition to the Fife towns, schemes are going on in 
Dunbar, Haddington & North Berwick (East Lothian 
Bo'ness, Queensferry & Uphall (West Lothian Beith 
Cumnock, Kilwinning & Irvine (Ayrshir Lerwick (Shetland 
loubtless elsewhere 


ml 
in 











¢ at Culrose, 2, neu flate at Dunhai 


| 


that architects are set one of their most fascinating 
challenges. The Dunbar flats have now settled down 
reasonably well amongst the older buildings, 2, and 
were certainly a very real advance on anything 
that had been done before. But the designs absorb 
little of the strength inherent in the materials used; 
and are too timid to make a positive contribution 
to a town like Dunbar. 

\t Burntisland a much more ambitious approach 
has in fact been more Here, as at 
Dunbar, it was a question of a derelict area be- 
tween the main street and the harbour. But at 
Burntisland the decayed area was more closely 
related to the High Street, is farther from the shore 
and has less of a nautical feel than at Dunbar. In 
fact the scheme had to take account of High Street 
as well, for two of the new buildings actually stand 
in it. The job therefore was to make a design which 
would sit both in a busy street of very varied 
character, with a good deal of fairly heavy Victor- 
ian about it, and also where the houses were and 
would remain residential and quiet. 

The scheme lies mainly along the line of what 
was Somerville Street, a gloomy trough of decrepit 
i7th-century houses, some of which had much 


successful. 











architectural character, though the whole street 
was so dingy that this was difficult to realize. The 
original idea had been to demolish these completely, 
but with the support of the National Trust, the 
Ministry of Works, the County Planning Officer 
and others, the architects (Wheeler & Sproson 
again) persuaded the Town Council not to pull 
down the houses on the south side of the street 
Ky getting rid of the others, Wheeler and Sproson 
were able to make a long square, open at the east 
end, with the 17th-century 
(restored with the help of a grant from the Histori« 
Buildings Council) and new blocks on the north 
and west. The square is linked to High Street by a 
under the buildings. The 
of the model, looking south-east 


houses on the south 


pedestrian lane new 


bird's-eye view 
across High Street into Somerville Square, shows 


the relation of the various parts, 3. 





}, madel of the redevelopment at Burntialand 


High Street is quite wide, so that a fairly large, 
heavyish building was suitable for that part of the 
site. Here the architects have taken advantage of 
au fall in the land to make a four-storey block carry 
the of the 19th- 
century group to the east, allowing the town hall 


on roofline substantial early 
spire to remain a dominant, while giving the street 


a unity despite the variety of heights and shapes, 





4, Burntialand High Street 
5, the approach to Somerville Square 


from High Street 


4. (But the police houses on the right of the photo- 

graph do as much as possible to wreck the street: 

there was nothing for it but to ignore them.) 
The approach to Somerville Square is either from 








the rebuilt 


or through a pend under the bridge-block in High 


east along Kirkgate (also to be soon) 
Street. Here one goes along a short paved walk up 
a flight of steps into the square or by more ste ps 
into the flats and maisonettes on either side, 5 
\ bridge runs across at first-floor level linking the 
maisonette blocks. 

Within the square the main accent remains with 
the old houses on the higher ground on the south 


side, and in particular with one glorious house near 


the west end, a three-storeyed building with an 
front, 


qualities have only come out in the restoration, 6. 


exceptionally richly modelled whose real 


6, restored houses at the west end of the square 
There is in fact so much rich incident on this side of 
the square (and it is well brought out by the colour) 
that I feel an even plainer and more severe treat 

ment should have been preferred. This is especially 
true of 
percentage was stipulated by the Town Council, 


of a row two-storey cottages (a certain 
though the overall number of dwellings was not), 
in which a rather restless rhythm of motifs and 
materials sets up some fidgety cross-currents. The 
general massing, however, is certainly successful, 
allowing for the almost spontaneous effect these 
Scottish towns often have: the largest building in 
the square, the four-storeyed maisonette block at 
the north-west corner, stands back and on lower 
ground, and so doesn’t get undue prominence, 7 
Above all, with all the variety of architectural 
styling, the square really is a unity. The junction 


of the old and new is most skilfully managed, 8, 








7, model of Somerville Square from the east 
8, old and new houses in the aquare 














s in the north-west corner of the squa 


), maisonett 


the deliberate lowering to two storeys of the hous 
at the south-west corner ensuring that the littl 
house in the middle of the south side (at the left 
hand side of the photograph) shouldn't be over 
And the 
rhythm of windows on the top floor of the 
block offsets a slight tendeney 

The of the 
larger blocks is that an inclination to playfulness 


weighted by its large neighbours smooth 
end 
to fussiness below 
main criticism architecture of the 
doesn't really come off, 9. The fenestration marks 
off the the 
crisp; but the ground-floor windows are much too 
weak, the 


factory as a design in itself (« specially on the near 


divisions nicely, and detail is fairl 


and alternating rhythm isn’t satis 


block in 4, where it seems, without inside in 
formation, meaningless). Again it is a pity that 
front gardens were allowed indeed that the 


square wasn’t paved throughout 


Nevertheless this is a courageous scheme. It is a 
real piece of urban renewal, of design in urban 
forms (incidentally housing many more peopl 
than the area did before), one on which the 
Town Council are to be congratulated for choosing 
young and comparatively untried architects 
rather than a bastion of reaction. And it is one 


which shows yet again how, when there is archi 
tecture like that of the Scottish 17th century to 
measure up against, it just doesn’t do to be timid 
go all to 
phatically of the 20th century. This case is worth 


ill its 


one must out create something em 


looking at in detail because, as it is (for 
qualities) rather unequal in itself, it points the 
morals all the more clearly. Wheeler & Sproson 
to, 
Dysart: the work here isn’t yet finished 


other places 
but al 


ited 


have now moved on among 


ready one can see that, with architecture cr 
the 


problems of a reviving urbanity is 


more and more as architecture, solution of the 


being found 


more convincingly. 





10, new houses at Lerwick by Richard M 1 


The point is of course that the convincingly new 
When 


Moira’s Leog housing 


is also what is convincingly of the tradition 
a photograph of Richard 
scheme at Lerwick, 
The Scotsman pointed out the contrast with the 
traditional Shetland way of building. The contrast 
is there all right. So, in buildings designed wit! 
this kind of integrity, is the continuity. 
Andor Gomme 


10, was published recently 
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19 blocks of high flats are now being built by Leeds 

ind REEMA. More to come in Swansea, Wallasey, 

London and Southsea. And, for Portsmouth, 616 
houses built in 686 working days. 


REEMA goes high, wide, low, substantial, light, severe, sublime. As you 
want it. Above all things reema is flexible. With an infinite variety of 
finishes. With time saved by pre-casting large sections. With money saved 
by quick erection to weatherproof stage. Without scaffolding. Without 
site clutter. Anywhere. 

REEMA works for architects in the usual way. REEMA is worth knowing 
and easy to know. Write to the Sales Director, who can show you many 
things REEMA has done. You will appreciate the opportunities it offers. 


REEMA - MILFORD MANOR: SALISBURY 565141 - WILTS 
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OFFICE PARTITIONS 





by G. C. A. Tanner 


1 constant requirement of modern office buildings is that planning he flexible, which INCANS that internal 


walls can seldom be regarded as permanent. The movable office partition, therefore, comes into its own, How 


the demands for flexibility can be reconciled with such factors as sound insulation and, above all, good 


Appearance % ithin a reasonable cost limit is considered in this article by G, C. A. Tanner, who examines 


and compares the design solutions of various architects on the one hand and of manufacturers on the other, 


The simple office partition has to 
satisfy a number of requirements 
which, in the first place, influence its 
design, its method of erection and its 
materials. Fortunately forthe designer 
no one partition usually has to satisfy 
requirements, Particular 
circumstances may place the em- 
phasis on, say, the need to cut down 
to the next, ora 
high fire resistance rating, as in tall 
buildings. The demand which is 
almost always present is for flexibil- 
and a study of systems, whether 
manufacturer's shows 
designers with 


all possible 


noise from one office 


itv, 
architect's or 
how preoccupied are 
this problem 

It is reflected, first and foremost, in 
methods of construction or assembly 
on the site. The structural principle 
is usually one of two types. I have 
called one the panel principle, 1, and 
the cther post and infill, 2. Architect- 
designed partitions are, as often as 
not, of the post and infill type, where- 
aus manufacturers, with one or two 
notable exceptions, seem to favour 
the panel principle. The reason is not 
to establish, but may be more 
after a consideration of 
individual systems. 

Two things emerge from a survey 
of partition design. One is that there 
is a large number of manufacturers’ 
more-or-less standard systems on the 
market today. The other is that few 
architects appear to design their own 
partitions. This article confines itself 
to some half dozen manufacturers’ 
systems as representing the best in 
terms of flexibility, good appearance 
and value for money. 

Why do architects not design their 
own partitions? Manufacturers prob- 
ably would like to think that their 


easy 
obv tous 





products solve the problem so com- 
pletely that there is no occasion for 
the architect to design his own. This 
is probably true up to a point and it 
may well be that when dimensional 
co-ordination is fully accepted in the 
building industry ‘off-the-peg’ par- 
titions will be the order of the day. But 
until such a situation is realized —and 
at times it seems a long way off —the 
inability to reconcile the module of a 
standard partition system with that 
of an existing or even new building 
will leave the architect no alternative 
but to design something special to fit 
his job. 

On the other hand, however, good 
architecture results from a careful 
consideration of all problems, very 
often from first principles and should 


an architect not find a standard 
system suitable for a particular 
project it is entirely praiseworthy 


that he should set to and design one 
for himself. Needless to say manu- 
facturers of standard systems are 
quite happy to do this for him and 
many well known firms deliberately 
do not produce a standard system but 
aim to design something special each 
time. They claim that their specializ- 
ation in this field enables them to 
appreciate all the design problems. 
It certainly seems that manufactur- 
through their designers, are 
capable of achieving a standard of 
visual design that of 
architects. 


ers, 


equal to 


ARCHITECTS’ WORK 


Of the two most recent large office 
buildings in London, Thorn House 
and Castrol House, it is interesting to 





observe that the partitions were 
wholly architect-designed in one case 


and the result of collaboration of 
architect with manufacturer in the 
other. The architect-designed par- 


titions described in this article, how- 
ever, have this in common. They are 
of good appearance, they represent 
value for money in terms of what was 
considered the critical factor in the 
particular circumstances and they 
are obviously the result of a careful 
analysis of the problem. 

One of the cheapest examples is 
that designed by Farmer and Dark 
for the Loewy offices at Poole, 3. 
Translated to today’s prices the 
cost per square foot was about 6s, 1d., 
not including doors, door furniture 
and painting. The partition consists 
of a number of standard width panels 
(the principal module is 3 ft. 3 in.). 
Each panel is 17 in. thick and com- 
prises a hardboard eggerate core and 
hardboard facings both sides with a 
solid rebated timber frame member 
along the side edges. The vertical 
joints are covered with timber cover 
strips, 4, which are screwed together 
back to back with a light steel H 
section spacer piece between. The 
spacer pieces are each 1 in. long and 
are fixed at approximately 36 in. 
centres in height. Storey posts are 
used where doors occur. The archi- 
tects emphasize that low cost was 
critical and limitations in the detail- 
ing resulted. For instance, sound 
insulation has been found not entirely 
adequate for board rooms and 
director's offices though it is quite 
satisfactory for general offices. 

In the offices for Frenchay Prod- 
ucts Ltd. at Kingswood, Bristol, 
Leonard Manasseh and Partners de- 
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signed standard 4 ft. wide timber 
framed panels for the office partitions 
which were simply butted together 
and screw-fixed, 5. Low cost and 
simple fixing (the work was carried 
out by the client’s staff) were primary 
considerations in detailing. The 
frames are softwood and the infilling 
either 24 oz. clear sheet glass fixed 
with wood beads or 2} in. thick sand 
wich-construction plaster board with 
a neat little aluminium angle trim 
at the junctions with the frame 
One of the most recently completed 
office buildings in London, Thorn 
House, is an exception to the rul 
that, generally, architects de not 
design their own partitions. Basil 
Spence and Partners have devised a 
neat timber framed system on the post 
and infill principle. They have used 
a 2% in. square hardwood (Utile 
post, grooved on the two edges which 
are within the thickness of the 
partition. The solid infilling is in 
panels 4 ft. wide and consists of 
composition board faced both sides 
with pve and is grooved on either 
edge and a timber tongue inserted 
between panel and post, 7. Each post 
is pushed into an aluminium trunking 
member at the head and jacked up 
off the floor by 
square adjustable bolt, 8. Generally 


means of a 4 in 


a transom rail is used at door head 
and where the partition 
continue to ceiling level the groove 
in the top of this rail is a convenient 
service duct for conduits. A conduit 
panel is provided alongside each door 
to carry vertical drops. This panel plus 
the door make up the standard panel 
width. 

An aluminium post and infill system 
was designed by Clive Pascall and 
Peter Watson and manufactured by 
Compactom Ltd., for the new offices 
of Honeywell Controls at Greenford 
Middlesex. Full height, 9, and door 
head partitions, are both used here 
In each case an extruded aluminium 
post is placed at 3 ft. centres approx 
imately. Solid panels, which are up to 
dado rail, of 1 in. thick composition 
board faced with pve and 32 oz. clear 
sheet glass in timber frames above 
are set between posts. The dado rail 
consists of two aluminium plates 
fixed to mild steel brackets within the 
thickness of the partition, 10, thus 
forming a horizontal duct for ele: 
trical wiring. Vertical 
housed within the aluminium posts, 
11. For fixing, a timber batten is 
screwed to the floor and the web se« 
tion of the aluminium post cut away 
at the foot so that the post slips over 
the batten. 


does not 


drops are 


SOME MANUFACTURERS’ 
SYSTEMS 


Most of the 
boards and plasterboards have 
devised a system of partitioning 
based on their product. 

They include Stramit (Movaflush) 
The British Plaster Board (Manu 
facturing) Ltd. (Paramount), Gypros 
Products Ltd. (Gypunit) and British 
Werno Ltd.; and a couple of these are 
described. Other producers, such as 
Roneo Ltd., are office furniture special 
ists. A much smaller group are those 
such as Compactom Ltd. (who made 
the partitions in the Honeywell 
Controls Building) who are specialists 
in the making of partitions which may 
be described as tailor-made for a 
particular job. They have their own 
design office, but are quite willing to 
carry out the architect's design using 
the material most suitable for the 
purpose. 

Of the many standard systems on 
the market most are of the panel 
principle of construction and of these 


[continued on page 357 
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the new water heater giving complete control 





The New Ascot De Luxe type G512 
represents the latest developments in water 
heater design and performance. Developed 
by Ascot for use as an instantaneous 
multipoint and single-point sink water heater, 
this Ascot De Luxe with its complete 
controls for gas and water is sure to be 
popular with the modern housewife. 

Here are some of its features :— 


Temperature Selector 

A temperature selector controlling a temperature 
rise between 45 -100 F is incorporated, allowing 
the housewife to choose water at whatever 

heat she wants. 

Gas and Water Controis 

rhe Ascot De Luxe is fitted with a constant 
volume gas governor and a water governor. 
External controls include hot and cold taps 

and a rotary gas control. Gas and water cocks are 
an integral part of the heater linings. 


Ease of Fixing and Maintenance 

The De Luxe ensures easy fixing and main- 
tenance. The outer case and top and bottom pans 
are quickly detachable, and all working parts 

are readily accessible. The stainless steel 

Ascot ‘flat flame’ burner needs little attention. 


Versatility 

The De Luxe is designed to operate as either a 
single point heater with a 9” spout, or as a small 
multipoint heater. 


Performance 
The De Luxe is 23} 
8,” deep and gives 30,000 B.t.u./hr. thermal 

output from an input of 40,000 B.t.u./hr. 

producing 0.5 g.p.m. raised 100°F, 

0.625 g.p.m. raised 80°F, and 

pro rata. Pilot consumption 

is 250 B.t.u./hr. 

For full details of the 

Ascot De Luxe type G512 write to 

ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED, 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, NEASDEN, N.W.10 


A iatio Company 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen Manufacturers of Kitchen Equipment 


“Sig? 1 RRS: e oe ae 





We are proud to have been selected as main contractors 


for the design and construction of the new staff canteen at 
FORTNUM & MASON’S 


We have 80 years’ experience in the manufacture and installation of catering and kitchen 


equipment and would welcome the opportunity of offering our services to you. 


W. M. STILL & SONS LTD 


29-31, GREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 
Tel: HOLborn 3744 
BRANCHES AT: BRISTOL: MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
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there is a broad division between 
metal on the one hand and what must 
simply be called non-metal on the 
other. This group includes timber and 
the steadily increasing field of 
composition boards. 


PANEL PRINCIPLE 


1. Non-metal systems 
British Werno Ltd. 


This is one of the better looking 
non-metal systems. It consists of 
panels made in three standard widths, 
3 ft., 3 ft. 4 in. and 4 ft. There are 
three types of panel, solid, half glazed 
and transom glazed, and two other 
components, the door lintel (glazed 
or solid) and the conduit dropper, 12. 
The panels consist of a timber frame 
with a filling of parallel dry straws at 
right angles to the faces of the panel. 
To this the facing sheets are glued and 
these may be of hardboard, plaster- 
board, asbestos, a variety of wood 
veneers, pve sheeting and melamine 
finishes. Thicknesses vary from 2 in. 
to 3 in. according to the facing. 
Assembly is as follows: softwood 
plates are fixed te the floor and ceiling 
and the panel is firmly wedged 
between them. The next panel is 
butted up to it, being locked in 
position by a wood tongue which fits 
between the grooved frames. 


Stramit Boards Limited 

Stramit market a partition system 
called Movaflush which consists of 
panels of their building slab faced on 
both sides with hardboard and framed 
on all edges with timber. Standard 
sizes are 6, 8 9, 10 or 12 ft. high by 
t ft. wide by 2} in. thick overall 
Where solid panels are used they are 
wedged between floor and _ ceiling 
plates and their vertical edges re- 
bated, 14, for screw fixing of one 
panel to the next. Where glazing 
occurs or at doorways or angles a 
storey post is used, and in this case 
the vertical edge of the panel is 
grooved to house a timber tongue 
fixed to the post. 


2. Metal systems 


Roneo Limited 

Roneo have just produced a new 
system called Flushline which is 
essentially a panel system, that is the 
partition is made up of prefabricated 
panels which are coupled together on 
site and the junction between panels 
covered with a neat clip-in metal strip 
finishing flush with the panel face. 
Lateral movement is prevented by 
means of channels fixed to floor and 
ceiling (into which stiffener plates on 
the panel edges are fitted), and by 
distance keys fixed between panels on 
either side. A black laminated plastic 
skirting is clipped to the floor channel. 

There are seven standard panel 
types—solid flush, semi-glazed, glazed 
frame (fully glazed), solid above 
glazed, glazed above solid, head 
height and low barrier. Kach of these 
is produced in a variety of standard 
widths and heights. The solid panels 
are a steel case packed with a sound 
absorbing filling. Normally panels 
are stove enamelled in the factory to 
one of a number of standard colours 
within the B.S. 2660 range. However, 
special finishes are available such as 
timber veneers, melamine, pve or 
hardboard ready for painting on site. 


Sankey Sheldon 

The construction of this system, 
17, is substantially similar to Roneo 
though in detail there are certain 
differences. 








), partition designed by Clive Paacall and Peter 
Watson for Honewwell Controls 
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12, British Werno'’s standard partition panels 
Left to right, solid, half glazed, transom glazed 
dazed or solid lintol, conduit dropper. 

13, plan detail of the British Werno partition. 
14. plan detail of Stramit’s Movafiush partition. 
15, Roneo’s ‘Fheshline’ metal partitioning. 

16, vertical section through Roneo’s ‘Flushline’ 
partition showing method of ceiling and floor 
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POST AND INFILL 
PRINCIPLE 


Holoplast Limited 

Holoplast partitioning as used at 
Castrol House, 18, is an example of 
the ‘post and infill’ system. Normally 
the post is a slim extruded aluminium 
section, into which the infilling panel 
is inserted. At Castrol House the Fire 
Authorities required steel for the 
posts and a one hour fire rating on the of them are themselves influenced by 
panels for all partitions on the top | the requirement for flexibility. It 
six floors (that is above 80 ft. from very much more difficult, for exampk 
ground level). In collaboration with to detail for a high degree of sound 
the architects to the building (Gollins, insulation (where this is necessary) 

Melvin. Ward and Partners) Holo- when quick and easy dismantling 

plast designed a rolled steel section, demanded. 

and produced an infill panel com- It would be an interesting exercise 

prising exfoliated vermiculite faced to make a survey of the extent to 
with asbestos board and pv which the oecupiers of offices require | 
to alter the positions of partitions 
Without doubt there are many in 
stances when a high degree of flexi 
bility is essential. Whether it 
always necessary is debatable \ 
stud frame partition built and lined 
on the site by a couple of carpenters 
is demountable and re-usable up to 
point and may be quite satisfactory 
if it is done only once or twice in the 
life of a building. 

The manufacturers of composition 
board systems make intelligent use 
of the sandwich form (core and 
facings) of their boards in assembly 
details. But the necessity for fixin 


the infilling, the only consideration 
being that if its thickness exceeds 
the groove on the post the edges of 
the infilling panels must be rebated 
or a lipping applied 


CONCLUSIONS 


\ consideration of factors which 
influence design will show that most 











battens at floor, ceiling or wall 
and in some cases—-the use of 
a “wet” joint renders them less 
flexible in the sense that making good 


|} and re-decoration is required after 
|} moving. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


18 Caat : House partitions designed by t If complete flexibility is essential 

avel shoret with Holoplast Lt the Cunic partition is hard to beat 
), the partit Not only can it be quickly and 

’ ( part yue easily put up, taken down or 
“ j sect moved around, but also its method of 





head and base support is such that 
virtually no trace is left. It is worth 
noting that at Thorn House by re 
lating the module of the 




















Their standard partitioning is of 
several types which they describe as 
‘Standard,’ ‘Assembly,’ “Tongue and 


Groove,” ‘Interchangeable’ and 
‘Universal Joint.’ The basic difference 
between ‘Standard’ and ‘Assembly’ 
is that the latter is more easily and 
quickly demounted than the former. 
‘Interchangeable’ and ‘Universal 
Joint’ are designed to permit any 
arrangement involving intersecting 
partitions. There are various infill 
panels, ranging from the ‘Holoplast’ 
panel (resin bonded wood fibres in a 
cellular construction) to the fire 
resisting panel used at Castrol House. 
Cunic 

This is one of the latest systems on 
the market, 19, and was described in 
The Industry notes of the February 
1960 issue. It is designed by Robert 
Nicholson on the ‘post and infill’ 
principle the basis of which is an 
extruded aluminium post, 20. The 
head of the post is inserted into a 
yvrooved timber batten at ceiling level 
and is wedged tight by means of an 
adjustable pin at the floor. A sus- 
pended ceiling system has also been 
designed for use with the partitioning. 
It is based on a 3 ft. 4 in. module both 
ways. Any material can be used for 








suspended 
ceiling with that of partitions a 
similarly neat detail to Cunic has been 
achieved. 

As to interchangeability (i.e. bein 
able to take out a solid panel, for 
example and insert a glazed one in its 
place) it is difficult to see how this can 
with Cunic without dis 
mantling the whole section of wall 
The various all-metal panel systems 
on the other hand, seem to have this 
aspect well solved. A typical detail 
such as that of Roneo, is the clip-in 
cover plate over the vertical joint 
between panels. This can be snapped 
out and the connection between panels 
exposed thus enabling an individual 
panel to be removed and replaced 
The metal systems show a good deal 
of ingenuity in this sort of detailing 
probably because they are amongst 
the more expensive and adaptability 
is, therefore, regarded as very im 
portant. The Roneo adjustable head 
detail, 16, which allows almost any 
ceiling height to be coped with using 
one of a number of standard height 
panels, is a case in point. 

Manufacturers will often quot 
sound insulation figures for their 
partitions based on actual tests. The 
question of a reasonable degree of 
reduction to transmission of sound 
cannot simply be resolved in this way 
however, as the partition is by no 
means the only likely barrier to (or 
conductor of) sound. The structure of 
the building itself is important and 
finishes to floors and ceilings are 
critical factors. A high degree of 
sound reduction in a well insulated 
partition is of little value if 
can carry over it above a suspended 
ceiling or even through the structure 
of the building. Also it is important 


be done 


sound 
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PROVES THAT 
QUALITY 

1S COMPATIBLE WITH 
SPEED AND ECONOMY 


*§ Write for the latest copy of the Truscon Review 





Truscon Limited, Reinforced Concrete Designers & Contractors 


35/41 Lower Marsh, London SE1 Waterloo 6922 


Also at: Birmingham, Edgbaston 4391-2-3 * Bristol 21861 * Glasgow, Central 0157-8 
Liverpool, Ceatral 5281-2 ° Manchester, Trafford Park 2765 ‘ York 24594 
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to check that the figures quoted by 
manufacturers are average figures 
over the usual frequency range. Only 
when these factors ure taken into 
account will the sound insulation 
values of different partitions have any 
significance. For example the manu- 
facturers of non-metal svstems (usual- 
ly better sound reduction than metal) 
claim between 28 and 37 decibels 
within the frequency range of 100 to 
3.200 © s (without resorting to double 
skin construction). This is a level at 


which normal speech is intelligible 
but is quite satisfactory for most 
ollices 

It is important to differentiate 


between sound insulation and sound 
absorption in a partition. The former 
refers to the reduction in transmission 
through the partition to other rooms 
and depends on the construction, 
whereas the latter refers to the reduc- 
tion in the reflection of sound within 
the room and depends on finishes 
The figures mentioned above are for 
sound insulation (room to room). It 


can be assumed that non-metal 
partitions will give hetter sound 
absorption also 

Another factor which should be 


considered is for service 
runs, principally electrical wiring and 
tele phone cables. This has been well 
solved by Clive Pascall and Peter 
Watson in their Honeywell Controls 
Building in which vertical drops for 
services are housed within the alumin- 
jum post and horizontal runs within a 
dado-level rail on which 
switches can be mounted. Provision 
for horizontal runs is also well solved 
by Roneo and for vertical drops by 
Cunic. A slightly less flexible arrange- 
ment is possible with most of the 
systems, but within its 
the conduit dropper 


pros pte 


hollow 


non-metal 
limitations 


panel of British Werno is a satis- 
factory solution. 

Fire resistance is a less critical 
factor in design and detail. Most 
systems obtain a } bour rating, but 
in special circumstances, such as 
Castrol House, this had to be in- 
creased to one hour and was achieved 
by using rolled steel posts and infill 
panels comprising an exfoliated ver- 
miculite core, and asbestos facing. 

The question of costs is not easy to 
answer in an article such this. 
Many of the manufacturers of stand- 
ard systems will quote costs per ft. 
super or yard super, almost always 
with the proviso that their figures 
do not include for doors or glazing, 
ete. As nearly all partitions require 
doors and very many require at least 


as 


some glazing the figures are not 
always helpful. It is very much 


easier to say that in ‘such and such’ 
a job the partition cost xs. per square 
foot. But even this cannot give a 
completely accurate picture. The 
factors which seem to influence costs 


most are finishes, the assembly 
method, the degree of flexibility and 
the amount of sound insulation 


possibly in that order. The introduc- 
tion of melamine plastic and pve 
plastic finishes add to the initial cost 
but are a sound investment as they 


are easy to clean and eliminate the 
need for painting. The systems 


discussed in this article would prob- 
ably cost between 6s. and 15s. per 
square foot starting with the non- 
metal composition boards, such as 
Stramit Movaflush, and going up to 
the metal and post and infill systems. 
If flexibility is not a consideration it 
is likely that none of the patent 
systems could compete with the good 
old-fashioned stud frame or breeze 
block partitions, 


THE INDUSTRY 


| 
| 
| 
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Curtain walling 

The tremendous activity in this 
field of a few years ago has, naturally 
enough, tended to quieten down as 
was evident at last vear’s Building 
Exhibition. A recent development by 
Williams and Williams is of interest, 
however. In collaboration with the 
architects, Gollins, Melvin, Ward 
and Partners, Williams and Williams 
devised a system for the tower block 
of Castrol House ,Which involved 


a 
oe 
- 


1. details of the fi yp at half-mutliona to the 


concrete structure of Caaty House 
prefabricating the curtain walling in 
panels one bay wide (approximately 
3 ft. 10 in.) by one storey high. Each 
panel was installed as a complete 
unit — mullions, transoms and sash 
being ‘hung’ from the structure by 
means of a patent hook section 
attached to the mullion and slipped 
over and secured to a fixing bolted 
to the face of the concrete, 1. The 
mullions framing each panel are in 


fact half-muliions, forming a full 
mullion with the adjacent member of 
the next panel. The purpose of this 
‘splitting’ of the mullions is to allow 
for expansion which can be quite a 
problem on a building of this size 
Each panel is a fixed entity and 
expansion takes place between panels 
The gap between half-mullions is 
covered by a clip cover strip which 
attaches to one half-mullion. The 
aluminium extrusions used for the 
mullions and transoms are deep 
anodized to approximately 1 1,000 
in. and finished in natural 
except for the upper sash frames of 


colour 


the windows which are anodized 
black. Cold cathode tubes are fitted 
behind the blue-green glass infill 


panels and the effect at night is of 
‘trays’ of green light. The whole of 
the curtain walling was 
two months and erection was at the 
rate of two floors per week. 
Williams and Williams Ltd., 37 High 
Holborn, London, W.CA. Telephone 
Holborn 9861 


made in 


Fuel Stores 

The Coal Utilization Council, whos« 
publishing record is exceedingly good 
have just issued a handbook on ‘Fuel 
Stores for Houses and Flats’ (price 
2s. Gd.). This discusses the problem 
posed by every main type of dwelling 
and gives a set of drawings of fuel 
stores suitable for each. There is, how 
ever, one odd discrepancy. When 
shortly after the war, the Fuel and 
Power Advisory Council made their 
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PARKER-KNOLL 


corm fort 
at special contract prices 


Those responsible for the interior decoration and furnishing of 
clubs, hospitals, government departments, 
etc., will be glad to know that Parker-Knoll chairs and settees are 
frequently available at special contract prices. 


hotels, restaurants, 


Please write for details to: 


PARKER-KNOLL LTD., CONTRACT DEPT., HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
Showrooms: LONDON: 234 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. MANCHESTER: 
3 Barton Square, St. Ann's Square. sristo.: 35 Park Street. sinmMiINGHAM: 
43 Temple Street. HiGH wycomae: The Courtyard, Frogmoor. 


THE ‘NEW MENTON’ 
From £23-15:0 to £27-15-0 
Here is a splendid example of 
traditional Parker-Knoll comfort 
and quality, allied to a design as 
up to date as the morning's news 
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the logical use of colour in building no. 3 


the age effect 

Young children have a relatively pigment-free lens of the eye, but as the years go by the lens 
develops a pigment like that in the skin. It is yellowish or brownish and as the years pass, 
although the whole of the lens is pigmented, the increased degree of pigmentation tends to 
concentrate at the periphery of the lens. This degree of pigmentation prevents some of the 
colour energy, particularly in the blue end of the spectrum, from reaching the retina of the eye. 


This change in colour reception (and it is similar in both sexes) is progressive with age and 
very few people are aware of the change of attitude towards colour reception on account of the 
slow change, but the effect upon the tolerance of colour is a factor of major significance. For 
the great majority of people the age of 25 years marks the maximum appreciation and differen- 
tiation over the whole spectral range from violet to deep red. Even by 30 years the capacity to 
differentiate between the deep blues is beginning to become apparent, and by 55 years the 
effort to differentiate in the blue and green end of the spectrum is considerable. 


The increased pigmentation of the periphery of the eye with age still further distorts the colour 
vision away from the line of sight. 

Both of these effects combined, mean that given free choice older people tend to select colour 
schemes for the interior or exterior of buildings which are predominantly taken from the yellow, 
orange and red end of the spectrum and often light colours containing these hues. Blues and 
greens are eschewed except for contrast and small areas. 

It is therefore advisable to know not only the function of a building, but also the age group of 
the occupants, before deciding on a series of colour schemes. 

The next announcement in this series will be on ‘‘ The Quality of Daylight "’. 


Goodlass, Wall & Co. Limited, Corn Exchange, Liverpool 2 or 179/185 Gt. Portiand Street, London W.1. : 
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2 ane of the Variform light fittings from the new GEC rana 


report on this subject (printed in Post 
War Building Study No. 10), they 
wave definite recommendations about 
size. These were that a store should 
be 30 sq. ft. in all in town and 40 sq. 
ft. in the country. CUC have always 
held that this recommendation was 
right. Unfortunately MOHLG then 
came along with their Housing Manual 
and permitted storage space as low as 
12 sq. ft. per house in town and 20 sq 
ft. in the country. The discrepancy in 
this booklet consists in the fact that, 
though in the text CUC advocate the 
higher standard, they feel obliged in 
the illustrations to cite examples of 
the lower standard. Nevertheless, this 
is a sensible and helpful office refer- 
ence 
Coal Council, 3, 


t ppe 


Utilization 


Belgrave Street, London, S.W 1. Sloane 
Olle 


Components for Electroliers 

If the vears after the war were 
vears of great invention in light fit- 
more recently we have moved 
from invention to consolidation. 
There have been few significantly new 
shapes for light fittings during the last 
Instead, manufacturers 
have been chiefly busy on the equally 
praiseworthy business of making ac- 
cepted forms cheaper. 

\ very well conceived move of this 
kind has been made by GEC who 
in their Variform light fittings have 
taken the 18 most used bracket com- 
ponents and the ten most used shade 


tings, 


few vears. 








components and have brought them 
all into a single system. This system is 
accurately described in a well pro- 
duced catalogue which lists, describes 
and prices each part and thus enables 
an architect to build up an electrolier 
in his own way to his own price and in 
the confidence that it will not be 
charged as a special. 

The General Electric Company Limited 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 8000. 


More Domestic Windows off the 
Peg 

Viking ‘“Seandinavian’ windows 
differ from the usual run of domestic 
windows offered in this country in 
that the fixed lights are double glazed 
and that louvres are used in place of 
opening lights. Sub-frames are of 
aluminium alloy and these are fixed 
in redwood surrounds. Horizontal 
dimensions are 3 ft. 10 in., 4 ft. 8 in., 


3. part of the rang 


with 6 


T and & louvres. Right. the 7 ft. twin range 





f Viking ‘Scandinavian’ windows 








4, part section through a ‘Scandina 


dow 


5 ft. 5 in., 6 ft. 3 in. and thence, by 
9 in. increments to 9 ft. 3 in.; and 
there are three heights: 3 ft. 2 in 

3 ft. 7} in. and 4 ft. 1 in. The hori 
zontal dimensions are generally near 
to or on brick sizes, but the vertical 
dimensions are not. The proportions 
(as can be judged from the illustration) 
are good. There are two main types 





Left and centre. 6 ft. 3 in. an 
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A MEMBER OF WEST'S GROUP OF 








INDUSTRIES 





WEST’S PIL'NG 
Foundation Specialists 
BATH ROAD 
Branches’ in 
Australasia: West's Shell Piling (A/sia) Pty Ltd, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide & Wellington,N.Z. Southern Africa: The Roberts Construction 
Co. Ltd, Johannesburg vrusce: Compepes te ae de Construction 
imited, 


PLAN FOR STABILITY 


T 





WITH 


WEST'S 


s Y 








SHELL 


PILING 


E 


The stability of West's Shell Pile is derived from a number 
of factors. Firstly, the pile is driven to the correct dynamic 
set for the bearing capacity required. Secondly, while the 
consolidating effect of the positively driven pile is retained, 
the outer shell being firmly embedded in the load-bearing 
stratum, there is no fatigue in the pile core, which is 


cast after driving is completed. 


HARMONDSWORTH 
London Bristol 


Fours, Paris. Ireland: Farrans 
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Piease write for the latest pubsications describing this modern system to: 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


, Design & Construction in Reinforced Concrete 
MIDDLESEX 
Birmingham 


LTD 


Tel: SKYPORT 5222 
Manchester Glasgow 


Belfast 
A7 


Dunmurry, 
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The ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


OF ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 
Rainham, Kent 


rae Os Architects: 


# E. G. Dodds and 
K. C. White, A.A./R.1.B.A. 





Bricks: 
23” Buff Multi Rustics 
Supplied through 
R. Passmore & Co. Ltd. 


General Contractor: 


J. H. Durrant & Son. 


Ibstock Buff Multi facing 


bricks were used for this new 


" ; HAL on iy id et 2 : Roman Catholic Church 
nn 1 +f $ - 
it ' i Ui) r Eas SS because of their pleasant 


hs ' 4 2 
hie iu Dh aawigs Ee appearance and durability. 


wi Bee 8s = fs Ibstock Facing Bricks are 


particularly suitable when it 
is desired to blend with the 
existing surroundings and 
are produced in a large range 


of colours. 





Pho‘ograph: “ The Builder’’ Newspaper 


Send for Sample and full details 


ay RO YO) rq FACING BRICKS 


IBSTOCK BRICK & TILE COMPANY LIMITED, Ibstock, near Leicester. Telephone: Ibstock 591 (3 lines) 
London: B.R. Goods Depot, Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8. Telephone: Western 1281 (2 lines) 
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one with the louvre to the left of the 
light only and the other with the 
light flanked by louvres on both sides. 
The windows are obtainable from 
Tivos. Bennett and Sons (Leeds) 
Limited, South Leeds Glassworks, 
Leeds 11. Leeds 20623. 


CONTRACTORS etc 





Housing, Bethnal Greer, London. 
trehitects: Denys Lasdun and Part- 
ners. Main contractors: Wates Ltd. and 
Rush & Tompkins Ltd. Sub-contrac- 
tors: Heating and hot water: Matthew 
Hall & Co. Lifts: The Express Lift Co. 
Vetal windows: Williams & Williams. 
Metal door frames: Joseph Sankey & 
Sons; Williams & Williams. Water 
boosting equipment: G. C, Pillinger Ltd. 
Site investigation: Ground Explora- 
tions Ltd. Piling: The Pressure Piling 
Co. Artificial portland stone cladding: 
The Modular Conerete Co. Facing 
bricks: Dunbrik Ltd.; St. Ives Sand & 
Gravel Co. Flue lining: Fossilsil Ltd. 
Electric water heaters: Elsy & Gibbons 
Lid. Refuse chute equipment: Broads 
Manufacturing Co. Television installa- 
tion: EMI Ltd.; KE. Barden Ltd. Pressed 
steel surrounds: Richard Chantry & 
Co. Louvres and ventilators: Green- 
wood's and Airvac Ventilating Co. 
Lightning conductors: F. EK. Beaumont 
& Co. Glazing: Faulkner Greene & 
Co. Coloured vitroslab panels; Plygiass 
Lid. Coloured armourclad panels: 
Pilkington Bros. Plaster board ceil- 
ings: Gyproe Products Ltd. Floor 
tilings: The Marley Tile Co. Light- 
weight screeds: Celeon Ltd. Paint 
ICl Ltd.; Mander Bros.; The Inertol 
Co. 





House at Arkley, Herts. Architect: John 
Voeleker. Main Contractor: F.C. & A. 
Kk. Pollard. Sub-contractors: Bricks and 
cedar shingles: Eastwoods Specialists 
Ltd. Electrical installations and equip- 
ment: Graham & White Ltd. Wood 
block flooring and cork tiling: Stevens 
& Adams Ltd. Synthenite floor 
screeds PB Industrial Flooring 
Ltd. Taps, etc.: Barking Brassware. 
lronmongery: Standard Range & 
Foundry Co. Sanitary fittings: Adam- 
sez Ltd. Bondacoust sound insulation: 
British Celanese. Windows: Crittall 
Manufacturing Co. Lighting fittings: 
Troughton & Young (Lighting) Ltd. 
Blocks: Lignacite (North London) 
Ltd. Sliding door gear: George W. 
King Ltd. 


Additions to a House at Bayswater. 
irchitects: Alison and Peter Smith- 
son. General contractor: Jarvis Bros. 
(Builders) Ltd. Sub-contractors: Sky- 
light (double dome): Cordar Ltd. 
Sanitary ware: Adamsez Ltd. Bath: 
Shanks & Co. Paint: ICI Ltd. Patent 
glazing: Faulkner, Greene & Co. 


Staff Club and Students’ Canteen, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Architects: Basil 
Spence & Partners. Sub-contractors: 
Mason and builder work: William 
Black & Son. Joiner: Alexander Kent. 
Plumber: Patrick Knox & Son. 
Plasterer: Scott & Davie. Electricians: 
William Barton & Sons. Painters: 
A. C. Wood & Son. Heating engineers: 
Ashwell & Nesbit. Glaziers: City Glass 
Co. Kitchen equipment; John Kelly & 
Son. Upholsterers: C. & J. Brown. 
Lift engineers: Express Lift Co. Floor 
finishes: Korkoid Decorative Floors 
Ltd. Roofing: Wm. Briggs & Sons. 
Tronmongery: Bell Donaldson & Co. 
Blacksmith: J. Anderson. Hardwood 
flooring: A. M. Macdougall & Son. 





Ventilating engineers: James Lums- 
den Ltd. Special stonework: Stewart 
MceGlashen & Son. Terrazzo and tiling 
work: Toffvlo Jackson & Co. 


Offices at Coventry. Arthur Ling 
(City Architect) General Contractors: 
Garlicks Ltd. Sub-contractors: Rein- 
forcement: GINN Reinforcement Ltd. 
Gates —sliding and folding: Potter 
Rax Ltd. Heating. hot water and 
ventilating: Acoustic tile ceiling: Sul- 
zer Bros. Windows: Henry Hope & 
Son. Copper roofing: Fredk. Brany & 
Co. Terrazzo floor tiles; Terrazzo par- 
titions: Roman Mosaic Ltd. Lift: Otis 
Elevator Co. Wands- 
worth Electrical Manufacturing Co. 
Dispensers: Southalls (Birmingham) 
Ltd. IMuminated ceilings: Lamenated 
Ceilings Ltd. Felt roofing: Flexi- 
Mastic Ltd. Venetian blinds: 
Coventry Blind & Shutter Co. 
Doors: Manor Joinery Works Ltd. 
Lightning conductor installation: W. J. 
Furse & Co. Double glazing, Vitroslab 
glazing: Glass (Coventry) Ltd. Fire 
alarm bells: Kingsford Products Ltd. 
Window cleaning gantry: Matterson 
Huxley & Watson Ltd. Stainless steel 
fascia: H. H. Martyn & Co. Tele- 
phones— internal: Reliance Telephone 
Co. Stainless steel window frames; 
Studio block staircase: A. Edmonds & 
Co. Insulating screed: Isocrete Ltd. 
Ironmongery: James Gibbons Ltd. 
Cupboard and shelf units: General 
Woodworkers Ltd. Asbestos-cement 
flower tubs: G. R. Speaker & Co. 
Lamilar Gneiss marble and serpentine 
marble wall facings and Sicilian 
marble paving—entrance hall: W. H. 
Fraley & Sons. Wood strip, cork tile 
flooring, glass mosaic and wall tiling: 
Coventry Tile Co. 


Incinerators 


Garage at Lincoln. Architects: Clarke 
Hall, Scorer and Bright. General con- 








facilities 
experience, present salary and copy referer 
to be submitted to The Manager, Concret 


tractor: Gee, Walker & Slater Ltd 


Sub-contractors: Felt roofing: William 
Briggs & Sons. Garage doors: Bolton 
Gate Co. Grille floor walkways, hand- 
railing, balustrading and guard rails 
Lewis & Grundy Ltd. Heating install 
ation: Young Austen & Young Ltd 
Paint: Duresco Products Ltd. Piling 
The Cementation Co. Plumbing: J.U 
Shouksmith & Sons. Plyglass panels 
and lettering: Plyglass Ltd. Precast 
prestressed concrete tie beams: Cawood 
Wharton & Co. Prestressed Myko 
beams: George Greenwood & Sons 
Railings, gates and gate posts: \\ 
Hindle & Co. Sliding door track: Cur- 
few Doors & Shutters Ltd. Terrazzo 
work: Anglo-Italian Flooring Co 
Thermoplastic tiles: Semtex Ltd 
Timber mullions: Kingston (Archi 
tectural Craftsmen) Ltd. Roof ven 
tilators: Colt Ventilation Ltd 


Sports Pavilion at Catford. .trchitects 
Verner Rees, Laurence & Mitchell 
General contractor: J. KE. Webb & Co 
Sub-contractors: Hot water services 
J. Jeffreys & Co. Metal windows 
Henry Hope & Sons. Thermoplastic 
tile floors: Semtex Ltd. Metal lockers 
Constructors Ltd. Metal furniture 
Pel Ltd. 


Advertisement 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


Estimators and Senior Draughtsmen 


required for well paid permanent appoint 
t canteel 


ments Superannuation schem ante 


Applications with details of past 


Department, The Croft Granite, Brick & 


Concrete Co, Ltd., Croft, near Leicester 













































enamelled finish. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION SHEET NOW 
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Introducing ..... 


STENMAR 


ALUMINIUM 
FACING PANELS 


STENMAR PANELS GIVE THE RIGHT LINES 
to modern designs, they give colour too 
if you specify any of the many shades 


and colours available in anodised or 


When you think about curtain walls, 
columns, canopies or counters, you must 
ask about STENMAR PANELS. 





CONCEALED FIXING 





Conington Road, 








Lewisham, 
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MARSLAND & COMPANY 


London S.E.1/13 Telephone Lee Green 7924 





LTD 









THE ‘PARK LANE’ SUITE 


Imposing, spacious and smoothly efficient as only steel furniture 
can be, the Park Lane suite embodies a new conception of executive 
elegance. Melamine plastic tops... contemporary contrasting drawers. 
Details can be varied to suit your requirements exactly. Sankey-Royal 
chairs, in square tube, luxuriously upholstered, are designed and 
finished in harmony. Please write for illustrated brochures. 


Sankey- Sheldom 


of course! 
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46, CANNON STREET, LONDON E.C.4. TELEPHONE: CITY 4477 (18 LINES) 


AND AT BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, COVENTRY, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
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with SANKEY-ROYAL chairs 
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GARDINER’S ‘Thermagard’ System was used for the construction of the new 3 F.E. School at Tilgate, Crawley, 
where all windows and doors are made of extruded aluminium sections. Architect: F. Reginald Steele, ¥.R.1.B.A., 
Dist. T.P., F.R.1.C.S., M.T.P.1., A.M.1. Struct. 8., architect to West Sussex County Council. 


TOMORROW'S WINDOWS 


—already taking shape with 


ALCAN ALUMINIUM 


The windows of today and tomorrow made of ALCAN aluminium are better than 
ever before. In their natural clean finish, or colourfully anodized, they will present 
no problems of rust or decay and lessen the cost of maintenance. 


Ballysillian Model Secondary Boys School, Belfast, where Another example of the use of aluminium windows made by 
Garpiner, Sons & Co. Lrp., supplied all the aluminium GARDINER’S—the laboratory block at the Glasshouse Crops 
windows together with aluminium pressings and covers. Research Institute, Littlehampton. 

Architects: Smyth & Cowser, F./F.R.1.B.a. Architects: }.B.F. Cowper & Poole, F./A.R.1.B.A. 
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Lloyds New Building, London. Notable feature of this building is the exceptionally large semi-circular headed 
curved-on-plan aluminium windows by JAMES GIBBONS LD. Architect: T. E. Heysham, ¥.R.1.B.A 


To the architect and designer The advantages of aluminium are at their 
greatest with ALCAN aluminium. ALCAN, one 


of the world’s largest producers, are specialists 
in the ingot field. 


ALCAN aluminium means: 


@ Freedom to design outside the limitations of 
traditional raw materials 


@ One-piece hollow extruded sections made to To manufacturers, ALCAN specialization 
intricately designed shapes never possible before means a constant, reliable source of alu- 
e@ Windows opening up new horizons in planning and minium in alloy forms exactly—consistently 


design but right down-to-earth in sheer practicality , : 
—suited to precise needs. 


To architects and designers ALCAN special- 


To the buildin ner or occupier Pee: : 
” er ee eee ization makes available a vast store of tech- 


ALCAN aluminium means: nical knowledge and experience ready to be 
e@ No painting necessary e@ Norusting applied to any project, backed up by years of 
e@ Resistance to e@ No warping fabricating technique. 

lecay and corrostor ian ; ea 

ee ee To the user of every aluminium product 


@ No needless weight—windows that are 5 ORES? . 
aasacagecc thi a ALCAN specialization means a certainty of 
always easy to open 


@ Reduced maintenance costs throughout the quality and the best value that money 
life of the building can buy. 





The new Guildhall offices for the Corporation of London, showing, on the left, the main entrance, and, on the right, the rear of the 
building. Approximately 400 aluminium double-hung sash windows, manufactured by JAMES GIBBONS LTD., were used in con- 
truction. Architect: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, C.M. 


ALCAN (U.K.) LIMITED - Aluminium Canada House + 30 Berkeley Square + London W1 
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INTERPRETATION 

















Architect: RONALD FIELDING, A.R.1B.A 


avies 


SHOPFITTERS 


A. DAVIES & Co. (SHOPFITTERS) LTD 


HORN LANE, LONDON W.3 "Phor ACOrn 3444 
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Mus ~ _ Copper and native bitumen are known to 
have been in use as long ago as 3100 B.C. 
because the weatherproof and corrosion- 
resistant properties of these materials 
have helped to preserve for 20th Century 
eyes relics of unbelievably ancient 
civilisations. 


TODAY this same time-tested combina- 
tion of Copper and native bitumen now 
derived from the great Trinidad Asphalt 
‘lake’ provides modern building with 
COPPERTRINDA — the finest hand- 
made dampcourse in the world. 





COPPERTRINDA a 


for lasting protection 











| 
| 





Will Engert & Rolfe ar- 
range to have a sample of 


A sample of COPPERTRINDA will be sent 
COPPERTRINDA sent to 


to you immediately upon request to 


ENGERT & ROLFE LIMITED 
Dept Ans Barchester Street London E14 
Tel. EAST 1441 
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Denison French Ltd 
Constructional Engineers 


67 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: HOLborn 2587 
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ison Krench 


and the death of St. Pancras Gothic 


Sir Gilbert Scott thought his St. Pancras possibly 
too good for its purpose—if ever he held its 
purpose in mind. The dirt and steam of antique 
locomotives, have buried its Gothic glories under 
a shroud of grime, and the traveller shivers in the 
medieval discomfort of a dark waiting room. 
Steelwork for today’s station will give the architect 
cleanness oftline, freedom of form, the opportunity 
to use lightjand space. Denison French Ltd., as 
constructional engineers, contractors and 
fabricatofsy knows the’ capacities of steel and 
steelwork.'Dehison French Ltd., work with architect 
and builder towards he- best. solution of the 
problém ofsreel scrdeturé, to save on cost and bulk 


of steel, and Pratt Wee tancrer 2 French 


steel services fr ect savings of 20% and 


—— revel fea. 


more for cle ie eamnerenten: a the initial 
design stage can show you the advantages of 


calling in‘Dénison F ench. , 
PS! May.We'send au 4 copy of “Savings in Steel’ 


4- how 


for your fil 


& 


‘ 
7 
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Maximum legibility and good taste are combined 
in the Gents wall clocks shown here. 


Styled by a leading industrial designer they 
provide a choice of standard models which fit 
happily into present-day surroundings and décor. 


These and others in the extensive Gents range 
have been selected by the Council of Industrial 
Design for inclusion in Design Index. 


All are available for operating either on A.C. 
Mains or as part of a Master Clock System. 


May we send you literature? 


GENTs | 


LEICESTER 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


GENT & COMPANY LIMITED, 
Faraday Works, Leicester. Telephone: 36151 


London Office & Showroom: 
47, Victoria Street,S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 6888 


Also at: BIRMINGHAM. BRISTOL. EDINBURGH. GLASGOW. NEWCASTLE. BELFAST 
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When colour masses are a vital part of design the architect can 
safely specify Pammastic, the first emulsion paint proved to be 
tough enough and durable enough for exterior use. Pammastic 
goes easily and quickly on to virtually any wall surface—straight 


from the tin, without primer or undercoat. The wide range of 


colours is intermixable so that exact matching can be obtained. 
And protection is assured .. . long lasting protection, because 
Pammastic stands up to even the most severe conditions longer 
than any conventional wall finish. Its durable yet decorative 
surface can be washed—even scrubbed. Further information from: 


BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO. LTD.. YORK HOUSE, 37. QUEEN SQUARE. LONDON. W.C.1. 


RIGOROUSLY TESTED 


Pammastic has been proved to be unaf- 
fected by humidity, rain or industrial 
atmospheres. It is the ideal finish for 
tropical conditions and situations where 
extremes of climate exist. It has low dirt 
retention, great adhesion and fastness 
to light. It is the cheapest wall paint per 


year of service. 


WME -v ounsor 


Pammastic is based upon a special 
grade of Polimul-—one of the famous 
polyviny] acetate co-pelymer emul- 
sions developed and manufactured 
by the 

DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LTD. 
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Orven 


is here 
to change your mind 
about veneered chipboard 





Here’s Corven — the superb chipboard with the 
wonderful range of sliced veneers — to revolutionize the 
specification habits of architects. Veneered on both sides — 
not just as an after thought or to conceal defects, 

iia but veneered by specialists in a larger range of woods 
than you would dare to guess — stripey Sapele, golden 
Iroko, delicate Makore, sun-blond Limba. Sanded and 
finished till it reaches a stage where it is a delight even 
to handle it, Corven reaches you in perfect condition, for 
each board is wrapped individually in polythene sheeting 
Corven won’t warp, won’t twist — it is no bran-mash 

of a chipboard — and when we say it is easy to work, 
we don’t mean it is just slightly less hard than concrete — 
we mean it’s easy to work! You have never seen 


chipboard like’ Corven before 


Specify Corven for 


HOMES SHOPS 
OFFICES CLUBS 
RESTAURANTS DISPLAYS 


In sheets: 11’ 6” by S 6 


Jn thicknesses: 10. 12. 15. 18 & 24 mm 


Foreign manufacture 





A BROCHURE ¢ eA ee 


out Corv s free on request 


jole Distributors: Williamson & Kay Ltd 
Corven Division, Holme Street, Liverpool! 20 
Liverpool NORth 3038 
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SHUT OUT 
THE DAYLIGHT 


“Don't shu e yl ot he client. “It isn't natural’ ur 
answer must be: UNILUX Translucent Sheeting which permits 85% light 
transmission—natur jht. UNILUX is available in a variety of attractive 
colours, and can be ed to match the profile of any standard roof 
sheeting 

UNILUX is fire-retardant, durable, strong, light in weight, easy to work 
and easy to fix. It inaffected by weather and climatic conditions and 


needs no maintenan 


UNILUX is made by a mer 

of the U.A.M. Group 

synonymous with ‘better building 

The “U.A.M. GROUP INFORMATION 
BULLETIN” is published every two 

months to keep you informed of the 
Grour activities. May we add your 
name to our Mailing List? 


& 
Nn t : ul the Best in Translucent Sheeting 


U.A.M. PLASTICS LIMITED TOLPITS WATFORD HERTFORDSHIRE Telephone: WATFORD 34551 


A member of the ATHY croup of Companies 
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Life always seems a puzzle when you’ve just had cross words 

with the fixer and been blank-well told what to do with blank tiles 
that won’t fit. We can give you a clue. 

The answer stands for perfect shade, perfect fit and excellent delivery. 
Let us know your requirements and we will 

send you by return full details, colour charts and samples. 


SILTEX 
CERAMIC WALL TILES 


(Established 1842) Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent 





Fix tiles with Boote’s “ TYLOFAST ” Tile Fixing Mastic ! 


INXAVili 
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joins in 
modern 
architectural 
design 





























You're probably making creative use of the tremendously wide and interest- 
ing range of decorative and functional surfaces now available. We’re lucky. 
We get interesting previews of most of them. And usually well before the 
manufacturers go into serious production. These manufacturers know their 
stuff; they want to interest you in their latest material, together with a 
certain, speedy and economic means of fixing it. So first they come to us for 
laboratory tests. Perhaps we're doubly lucky; for they inevitably recommend 
Evo-Stik ‘Impact’ adhesives. Then they know that their new material will go 
up—and, (most important) it will stay up. 


‘impact’ 





is a registered trade mark 


EVODE LIMITED - COMMON ROAD - STAFFORD - TEL: STAFFORD 224 (5 lines) LONDON OFFICE: 82 VICTORIA STREET - SW1 - TEL: ABBEY 4622/3/4 
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what’s new about that....? 


Weatherproofing with twin wings . . . oil impregnation? 
My family had it ages ago . . . Friend goose is right, but 
Hills turned the principle to practical use 26 years ago. 
Introduced their patent lead-clothed roof glazing bar with 
glass bedded on oiled asbestos cord, and twin lead wings 
bedded down on to the glass. Equally efficient is Hills 
‘Hilumilux’ aluminium alloy bar. Reversible, this is par- 
ticularly suitable for vertical glazing on high buildings, 


where it facilitates inside glazing. 


More information? Please contact our 


Technical Department. 
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Spondon Power Station 

Architects: Cecil Howitt and Partners, Nottingham 
In collaboration with the Midlands Project Group 

of the Central Electricity Generating Board 


1960 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS 
Telephone: West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines). 


London: CHAPONE PLACE, DEAN STREET, W |}. 
Telephone: GERrard 0526 9 


Branches at 


Manchester 


Bristol, New: astle-on-Twne. Glasgow 
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Y.M.C.A. Building Croydon. Architect: F. Starling. B.A. A.R.1.B.A. 


STELRADS... 


for the good Samaritan 






























WARMTH AND COMFORT is the special recipe served up by much 


appreciated Y.M.C.A. hostels all over the world. 








Helping this, the newest branch at Croydon, to cope with the 
demand is yet another Stelrad installation... 

Stelrads, Britain's original, unequalled steel radiators, have a capacity 
for making friends and being at home in any kind of surroundings, for there is 
a suitable design and size for every need. 

Full details of these fine radiators, together with specifications and 
illustrations, are contained in the Stelrad brochure. Please post us a card for 


your copy. 


STEEL RADIATORS BRIDGE ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 


LIMITED Telephone : SOUthall 2603 


x¢cl 








English Rose 
Kitchens Ltd. 


made this sink and 


double drainer 


from light, clean, 


colourtul ‘Perspex’ 





‘Anemone’ sink and double drainer made from ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet by English Rose Kitchens Ltd., 


today’s housewives want light, bright, 

colourful kitchen fittings. That is why 
they have made their ‘Anemone’ sink and 
double drainer from ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet 
Fittings made from ‘Perspex’ are ideal for 
kitchens old and new. They are gay modern 
fittings, and ‘Perspex’ offers a wide range of 
up-to-the-minute colours — colours that go 


E* iLISH Rose Kitchens Limited know that 


7 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED - 


all through and are not just on the surface. 

Sinks and drainers made from ‘Perspex’ 
will not rust, chip or corrode. They are light 
in weight. They are completely hygienic 
(one-piece moulding means no hidden germ 
traps). They are smooth, warm, easy to 
clean. They are quiet in use. ‘Perspex’ is not 
affected by boiling water, disinfectants, acids 
and household cleaning fluids. 


They made it from 


LONDON «+ S.W.I 
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Warwick 


No other sinks and drainers offer all the 
advantages of one made from ‘Perspex’ at 
| such a low price. 
Sinks and drainers ase made from ‘Perspex’ by 


Arnoplast Ltd. ('Lustrelite’); English Rose Kitchens Ltd 
‘Countryman’); Harold Moore & Son Ltd 
( Moorecraft’); Orbex Ltd. Orbit’); P & S Plastics Ltd 
(Everglos’); Shaw's Glazed Brick Co. Ltd.; Therm 
Plastics Ltd.. Troman Bros. Ltd. (‘Crelene’); Austin 
Walters & Son Ltd.; Wokingham Plastics Ltd. 


“-PERSPEX’ 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic 
sheet manufactured by 1.C 


(‘ Anemone’ - 
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or ALI-OVER heating 


circulator 







Forced circulation with the 
‘Kalorite’ means cheaper, 
neater and more 

efficient central heating. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


HARLAND OFFER A COMPLETE RANGE OF 
KALORITE CIRCULATORS FOR HOT 
WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 








Me PLEASING APPEARANCE finished in white, y * i 2 : : Ne “3 


its compact, neat body blends / a” 








with any surroundings. 


Me NOISELESS — quietly efficient 


designed to work in 


complete silence. & 
* TROUBLE-FREE - the ' Kalorite’ 

will operate for years without 

maintenance; no greasing or F be 


oiling, no glands to leak or main 


be 
tain. No radio or T.V. interference. st 
si 

EASY T0 INSTALL fitted directly into 


the pipeline, it needs no support, 


and is connected to the normal 


electric supply. - 


* ECONOMIC electricity consumption : —— 
- ——— 


is negligible 





























THE HARLAND ENGINEERING CO LTD 
Kalorite Sales Department - HARLAND HOUSE - 20 PARK STREET - LONDON WI . Tel: GRO 1221 


Branch Sales Offices: Bristol - Glasgow - Leeds: Newcastle: Nottingham - Timperley - Wolverhampton and Overseas 


worR«K Ss AT ALLOA, SCOTLAND & TIMPERLEY, CHESHIRE 
K? 


XCill 
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ELSON 


ELECTRIC / SOLID FUEL 
HOT WATER TANKS 












































































































































FOR MULTI - STOREY FLATS, | | | | | 


GENERAL HOUSING AND | | 
CONVERSION SCHEMES. 


i 


ELSON hot water tanks supplied to:- 


CLAREDALE STREET DEVELOPMENT 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


Architect: Denys Lasdun, M.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 
Consulting Engineers : Donald Smith, Seymour & Rooley 











| Dp Oh D '@e.*ae C3 833 1 0) oe 6 BO 


ELSON TANK WORKS 
HAVELOCK STREET, 
SOUTH SHIELDS, TELEGRAMS: ‘ELSON’, SOUTH SHIELDS 


CO. DURHAM. 


TELEPHONE: SOUTH SHIELDS 2586-7 
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AS GOOD AS NEW! 


A boat belonging to a large dairy estate in Dumfriesshire was painted with Manderlac 
Enamel and varnished over. About a year later there was an accident and the boat 
sank in the River Annan. Three weeks passed before it was refloated, but in spite of 
this rough treatment the paintwork was found to be as good as new. 


oo 


a GENE) «ase history 


———— 


—e 


a fF 





S eae + 





aeeat 


MANDERLAC Alkyd 
Enamel dries quickly to a 
hard surface that stays 
bright, and keeps its pro- 
tective powers for years. It is 
easy to apply and easy to 
clean, covers well even on 
sharp edges and is so lustrous 
that it ‘looks wet when it’s 
dry.’ 

WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND 


COPIES OF THE WONDERFUL 
MANDERLAC COLOUR RANGE 





MANDERS MANDERLAC 


proved the best 





MANDER ‘BROTHERS LTD., DEPT. F5, WOLVERHAMPTON - TEL. WOLVERHAMPTON 20601 
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Elegance and 


strength —_— eS 


right down to the floor 





Pel Taper Tube furniture has made a name for itself in 
hotels, restaurants, reception rooms and offices through 
good design and fitness for use in a work-a-day world. 
Wherever there is a need for furniture that can resist 
the rigours of daily use and keep its poise and 
elegance Pel Taper Tube will meet it, 
more than adequately and at no great cost. 
, This range of furniture is Pel designed 
_ > and Pel manufactured at the Oldbury factory. 
i rN A colourful catalogue giving full details 
§ is available on request 


PEL LTD - A G@ COMPANY - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone: Broadwell 1401/6 

London Si roor 15 Henrietta Place wi Telephone: Welbeck 1874 

Glasgow Showrooms: 50 Wellington Street - C2 - Telephone: Central 8886 


xCV!i 
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Floating 


Screed 





SYNTHANITE 





= Simple, speedy laying 

Does not depend upon adhesion to sub-floor 

600 sq. yds. can safely be laid without expansion joints 

Dries and hardens quickly—ready for floor finish within 6-10 days 





* *®  *# 


Minimum shrinkage and cracking—greater stability and flexural strength 
Laid with waxed kraft paper or bitumen, making hacking or grouting unnecessary 


* 


Permits the use of directly embedded cables for electrical underfloor heating 
Ideal for acoustic floating floors 


Synthanite may be laid at 14” thickness over Acoustic 
Insulation and with its really smooth surface is ideal for 
plastic tiles, rubber, linoleum, wood blocks etc. 


FOR DETAILED LITERATURE, WRITE TO fee mtex Ltd 


4 BUNLOP COMPANY 
6 SEMTEX HOUSE - 19/20 BERNERS STREET - LONDON W.1 - Telephone: LANGHAM G601 


evel va! s/c 
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ROBBIALAC PAINTS 


PAINES 
SUPER GLOSS 


fad 


Don’t you find many of your clients getting more 999 Colorizer shades include not only pastels, but 
and more colour-conscious ? Choosey about every- deeper, rich, stronger colours. And secondly, any 
thing being “‘just right’. Matching ‘“‘exactly”’ is colour can be obtained in all of Colorizer’s popular 
becoming a must. Curtains, carpets, covers and— finishes Super Gloss Enamel, Eggshell Enamel, 
yes, even flowers come into their reckoning. Satin Lustre Finish, Suede Finish and Emulsion 
Robbialac Colorizer is the right answer for all Paint. Specify from the Colorizer album for any of 
matching purposes. You don’t have to be reminded these five finishes. Make your colour-conscious 
of Colorizer’s 999 shades. What a galaxy of choice! clients Colorizer-conscious. Make them happy the 
And now with two welcome differences. Firstly, the easy, simple Colorizer way. 


tHe new Della Robbia super waite Finish 


THE WHITEST GLOSS ENAMEL IN THE WORLD! 


Here’s the white paint to outwit and outwhite all other white paints. 

De ia Rossi, the whitest gloss paint which STAYS white. 

A little more expensive, but what a good investment—paying rich dividends 
in satisfaction and permanence. Why not specify DELLA RoBBIA, 

just the whitest white paint for all white-painting purposes. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD - JENSON HOUSE - CARPENTERS ROAD - STRATFORD - LONDON E.15 
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TIMELESS TREND 


DESIGN 
QUALITY 
VALUE 
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... MOVE ahead 


Give yourself a chance. Good office furniture from Perrings puts you 

a move ahead. You’ll be more confident and relaxed in dealing with 
everyday problems if your office is well furnished. Good office furniture 
means Timeless trend, famed for fine finish and functional elegance. 

It doesn’t startle, it just blends and gives you that feeling of well-being. 
Contented clients, happy staff. That’s what this fine furniture can 


bring you. Move into the lead with Timeless trend. 


THE CONTRACT DOIVisguien oe 


JOHN PERRING 





13 BROMPTON ROAD KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 
Phone: KNightsbridge 9388- 9159 
Furnishing Stores throughout Southern England 
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Central Heating 

4 Regulator 

\by HATTERSLEY y 
‘ Pa 


~ 
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Smart and stylish, as modern as the moment, this 
new Hattersley Regulator is the perfect choice for 
contemporary installations up to 200°F. and 100ft. 
head. The entirely new “Switch-on” fingertip 
adjustment automatically regulates the radiator 
heat output. A quarter turn of the ivory coloured 
heat-resisting control head permits a range of 
adjustment from fully open to fully closed, whilst 
the grey indicator plate shows the exact setting 
at a glance. The complementary ivory and grey of 
the head and indicator harmonise perfectly with 
any decor. 


An important feature of the Regulator is its 
extremely low resistance to flow. It can be used 
on any part of a domestic heating system and no 
other type of control valve is necessary. The 
Regulator is precision engineered with a cast gun 


metal body. Wheel and Lockshield patterns in Fingertip control for 


Standard and Chromium Plated finish are available t 1 tti 
with connections for either Iron or Copper Pipes. at-a-giance se ing 


AN ATTRACTIVE VALVE AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


Please write for details to the sole manufacturers. 


) >; ae ts ee Op SF ie F E = the name for good valves 


HATTERSLEY (ORMSKIRK) LIMITED - ORMSKIRK - LANCASHIRE 
and at HALIFAX and LONDON 
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CLEMENTS HOUSE, 14 GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 - CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE - LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 
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_ See the modern mechanical coai-firing i 
| equipment on the N.C.B. stand No. 8F 
= at the Fue! Efficiency Exhibition, Olympia, © 
: from April 27th to May 6th. i 
ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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keeps Bowaters 





in the news 


HE MEN AT BOWATERS who run their international organ- 
‘Deans producing paper, board and packaging of all 
kinds have a precise knowledge of all that goes to make their 
top quality products. That is why they chose coal to run the 
powerhouses that begin the process of paper-making at their 
great mills in the United Kingdom. 

They chose coal because coal, mechanically stoked, 
provides the maximum heat at lowest cost. Furthermore, 
modern coal burning equipment is smokeless, and our coal- 
fields can produce—for generations to come—aill/ the coal 
that British industry will need. 

The next time you are working out your fuel problems, 
remember Bowaters. For their pulp and paper mills in Kent 
and Cheshire they chose coal—one of the factors that point 
to a buoyant future at Bowaters. The same decision made by 
you may well begin a success story that could make headline 
news—on Bowaters’ newsprint. 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
IS GOING FORWARD ON 


COAL 











POLICY INTO PRACTICE AT 
BOWATERS’ KEMSLEY POWER PLANT 


Mr. L. A. Robey, Deputy Power 
Engineer, comments: 


‘Por many years we have operated our 
old boilers on coal and they have given long 
and satisfactory service. 

The new pulverised fuel boiler which is 
designed for a continuous evaporation of 
450,000 lbs/hr. at a pressure of 1,550 p.s.i.g. 
and a final steam temperature of 925°F. has 
steamed on coal from its commissioning 
date. The test efficiency obtained at full load 
was over 88% and this has been maintained 
consistently over long periods of operation 
with very high availability. The boiler stays 
very clean and with nominal maintenance 
excellent combustion conditions are main- 
tained. The remote control is very flexible 
and meets the changing process demand 
without difficulty. Grit arresters collect the 
dust and discharge it automatically for dis- 
posal with the minimum amount of trouble. 

The quality of fuels received has always 
been consistent and we have never failed to 
maintain the large stock piles which are 
required for the plant. 

Bowaters’ chose coal many years ago for 
their main fuel requirements at Kemsley-— 
and still do.” 


Here are details of the Bowater 
Kemsley boiler Installation 


Boilers: aed 10 water-tube 
Method of firing: Chain grate stokers 
and pulverised fuel 

80%, old boilers, 

88% new boilers 
Maximum steam rating:. 940,000 Ibs per hour 
Maximum steam pressure: 1 500lbs per sq. inch 
Maximum steam temperature: ity 
Annual fuel consumption: 320,000 tons of coal 

(Kemsley alone) 


Boiler Efficiency: 
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The wealth of 
Britain’s 
woods 


BROUGHT TO YOUR INDUSTRY BY THE 


Home Grown Timber Marketing Corporation Ltd. 


Today’s yield from Britain’s woodlands exceeds 
100,000,000 cubic feet of timber per year and will 
increase in the future. Properly processed, it is equal or 
superior to much that is imported. 

The Corporation co-ordinates bulk supplies to the 
industrial users. It provides controlled delivery from up 
to three hundred member sawmills and ensures that the 
consumer gets home grown timber of the right quality 
and type, in the right amount and at the right time. 
Formed as recently as May 1959, the Corporation has 
already played an important role in major British 
projects including supplying 45 miles of fencing for the 
Doncaster by-pass, and timber for cases in which Britain’s 
cars are exported, etc. 

By ordering home grown timber, industry makes con- 
structive use of a growing national asset. This fact has 
been recognised by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, who have asked all authorities to encourage 
the use of home grown timber wherever possible. 

The centralised marketing facilities of the Corporation 
meet the demand of industry for controlled bulk supplies 
at a stable, economic cost. Other Corporation activities 


include quality control, research and information services. 


Let us help you to put the wealth of 


Britain’s woods into your own industry. 





Home Grown Timber | 
Marketing Corporation Ltd 


40 BAKER STRESS , LONDON W. 1. TELEPHONE : HUNTER yo a DO 

















QUARRIED 


drawings prepared & siate 
PRECISION FINISHED 
to architects’ specifications 


DELIVERED 


The Wincilate Group Service 











Specialist manufacturers of slate 
cills, surrounds, copings & cladd- 
ings to architects’ specifications 
The Bow Slate & Enamel Co. Ltd 
The Town Hall, Bow Rd. E3. ADV 2203 


WINGILATE 
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16 
Better build 


with 


by taking advantage of the new 
provisions of BS-499 (1959), Steelwork 


worthwhile economies can be and cut ‘tale 
vamuaen cost of your 
Structure. 


JOHN BOOTH & SONS (BOLTON) LTD. HULTON STEELWORKS, BOLTON. 
Telephone BOLTON 1195 


London: 26 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Telephone ABBey 7162 
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Office Block for 
Messrs. 
HONEY WELL- 
CONTROLS LIMITED 
RUISLIP ROAD 
GREENFORD 
MIDDLESEX 








ALUMINICM PURPOSE MADE NAN 
CASEMENTS and LANTERN LIGHTS 


to the instructions of the Architects: 
Messrs. Clive Pascall and Peter Watson 
24, Half Moon Street, London, W.1. 


by MELLOWES & (CO. LTD. 


SHEFFIELD ’ LONDON . OLDHAM 





Contractors: 


Messrs. J. Gerrard & Sons Limited 
Victoria House, Southampton Row 


London, W.1. 
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Western red With a tree of great age (1,200 years is not unusual) a timber of enormous 


resilience may be taken for granted. Yet Western Red Cedar is also the 
lightest of all commercial softwoods and is unsurpassed in its easy 
cedar workability. Free from pitch or resin, highly resistant to decay, acids and 
alkalies, handsome both in texture and colour—few timbers combine so 
many rare qualities, or provide a better material for so many different uses. 
Roof decking, exterior cladding, interior panelling, door and window 
framing, are just some examples. For further information contact the 
Commercial Secretary (Timber), Canada House, London SW1. 
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Principals are invited to consult 
our Technical Advisory Department 
for {",4°& +” cavity units for standard 
metal and purpose made casements. 


Technical literature available upon _ request. 












Specify 


‘HOLLOSEAL’ 





THE HOLLOW SEAL GLASS CO. LTD. 
Stamford Road, London, N.|! 
Telephone CLissold 11/2/ (P.B.X.) 
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the board you can trust — to do so many jobs, so well 
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WOOD LTD 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JI 
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Technica leralme j watlabr n request, 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD + SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the 
production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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Main Contractors for 
the building of The Department of Architecture 


and Planning at Coventry 


GARLICKS LTD 


Building Contractors Established in 1862 


Specialists in all Industrial Buildings 


42 Far Gosford Street Coventry + Telephone Coventry 26991/5 





ALWAYS 
SPECIFY 


HARRISON ing kg PRODUCTS 


Harrison (Bismingham) Ltd., P.O. Box 233. Bradford St ie r igham, 12 
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Nicolete Gray 


LETTERING ON BUILDINGS 


rHIs IS THE FIRST BOOK to deal with lettering as applied to 
all kinds of buildings. The author, an internationally 
acknowledged authority on the history of letter forms, 
breaks new ground in this study of the relationship between 
lettering and architecture itself: her aim is no less than to 
create a new approach to the subject, to get away from 
doctrinaire ideas. She first examines and illustrates the 
history and development of letter forms from Roman 

times to our own day. This examination leads her to outline 
a comprehensive theory of lettering which may serve as a 
Starting point, a new way of looking at problems and 
possibilities for the present and the future. Her theoretical 
approach is illustrated by, and throws light on, many 
existing nineteenth- and twentieth-century examples of all 
kinds of lettering in situ; and she thus demonstrates how 
present-day architects and designers can successfully tackle 
the task of integrating lettering on and in all kinds of 
buildings. ‘My hope for this book,’ says the author, ‘is that 
it may help to bring lettering back into the full life of the 


modern movement. 
. 


Size of book go x 5? in. 192 pages with 270 halftone and line 
- ) 4 ) Ss / 


illustrations. 25s. net, postage 1s. 2d. 


The Architectural Press, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1 










bh. As the Bee is to Honey 
a So is “C.W.P.” to Cement 


ale 
- 


%RI.W. CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 


Hard work, many hours and much patience, in fact a hive of activity is 
needed to make a pot of honey. On the other hand it takes no time at all to 
add R.1.W. Cement Waterproofing Powder to Portland cement to 
make it waterproof. 
Mix only a very small amount of R.I.W. Cement Waterproofing Powder 
with Portland cement for mortar, mass concrete, or stucco and a dense 
water repellent mixture results which gives integral waterproofing of an 
extremely high order. 
So effective is this R.1.W. product that it has evolved as a standard item 
in modern building projects. Not only that but on special reclamation jobs, 
such as the conditioning for re-use of excessively damp cellars or 
vaults, R.I.W. Cement Waterproofing Powder is considered 
a necessity. Send for full details. 


R.1.W. PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS CO.LTD. 


325 Whitehorse Rd., Croydon, Surrey. Tel: Thornton Heath 6121 
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Secret Formula ? 


No, it simply means that MCKechnie have the 
answer to every production need. Whether extruded 
sections in brass, bronze, nickel silver or copper from 
over 20,000 dies available, or brass rods in straight 
lengths or coils for high speed turning and screwing, 
it is the consistently high quality and faultless finish of 
M¢Kechnie products that has made them the choice 


of Industry throughout the world. 





M°¢ KECHNIE 


HIGH QUALITY 


EXTRUDED SECTIONS and 
BRASS RODS for Industry 


MCKECHNIE BROTHERS LIMITED 
14 Berkeley Street, London, W.!. Telephone: Hyde Park 9841/7. 


Metal Works: Middiemore Lane, Aldridge Staffs. Telephone: 
ALDridge 52921 


Other Factories at Widnes, London, South Africa, New Zealand. 
Branch.Offices at London, Manchester, Leeds, Gloucester, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Glasgow (Agents J. Hood & Co.), Paris. 












; 
FH 3107-pressed form, 
stacking 





SWAN-pressed form, 


foam upholstered 


1: 
| 


FH 3100-pressed form, 
steel legs, stacking 


Arne Jacobsen chairs 


exclusive to FINMAR 


FINMAR Limited 26 Kingly Street London W1 § Regent 8308 








GRAND PRIX - pressed form, 
stacking 


EGG-foam upholstered, 
swivel 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
ELECTRIC 
STERILIZING 
SINKS 












We manufacture a large range of washing and 
sterilizing units and caterer’s sinks to suit almost 


every type of kitchen, also special units made up 


in sink or drainer units. to your own requirements. We are, therefore 
As illustrated or as able to meet your demands no matter what type 
independent sterilizers of unit you may necd. (Sterilizing sinks can also 


be made for steam or gas heating.) 


PLAS» THE STAINLESS STEEL SINK CO. LTD. 


REG. TRADE MARK 
Head Office: RING ROAD, LOWER WORTLEY, LEEDS !2. Phone: Leeds 638711 /2 3 


London Office: 14, GREAT PETER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Phone : ABBey 1575 








ONE OF MANY 


\ <“te “a LIFTING AND 
&. HANDLING 


WAP 


| 
| 


PRODUCTS 
WHICH INCLUDE 


> Ves | OVERHEAD 
. TRAVELLING 
CRANES 


(UP TO 200 TONS) 


, 


7 


ee 7 See) HOIST BLOCKS 
An Indispensable Unit in a i) A - Je 


modern Materials Handling ve! RUNWAYS 
Scheme for Factories and ye! tees 
Warehouses TELPHERS 


THE TELEPHONE: EAST 2771 SPECIALISED 
VAUGHAN crane co., LTD. MANCHESTER 12 CONTROLS 


eee 
crv! 
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ASHWELL & NESBIT LTD. 


WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR COMPLETE 
HEATING AND VENTILATING SERVICES 


IN THE NEW STAFF CLUB AT EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 





THE EXPERIENCE OF OUR NATIONWIDE ORGANISATION 
IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LTD., I5 FITZROY PLACE, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: BARKBY ROAD, LEICESTER 
ALSO AT LONDON ° BIRMINGHAM . MANCHESTER ° LEEDS ° BELFAST 
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SLIDING AND FOLDING DOOR GEAR 


FOR HANGARS 
FACTORIES 
SHOWROOVS, ETC., 


No. 200. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 2 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 300. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 3 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 400. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 4 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 400H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 6 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 500. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 20 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 500H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 30 CWT. PER LEAF 


A comprehensive range of Sliding and Folding Door Gear is avail- 
able for any application, from a cabinet to an aircraft hangar door. 


Fully illustrated literature available on request. 


LONDON OFFICE 
5 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. Tel: CiTy 4815 


er] 


ELLARD SLIDING DOOR GEARS Ltd., (Desk 5/5) Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. Tel: 613/4 
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REYNER BANHAM 


THEORY AND DESIGN 
IN THE FIRST MACHINE AGE 


IN THE FIRST THIRTY years of the twentieth century, architects 
made a tremendous effort to adapt themselves and their art to a 
new set of circumstances—life in a Machine Age. The whole 
theory of architecture was brought under scrutiny—some of it 

for the first time since Antiquity—in a wave of self-examination 
unparalleled in the history of art. Not only was a new climate of 
ideas created, but the Masters of Modern Architecture—Gropius, 
Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier and others of less fame but no 
less interest—used their writings to justify their buildings, and 
their buildings to confirm their theoretical writings. Dr. Banham’s 
subject covers not only a mass of theoretical writings—much of 
it unknown to English readers—but also buildings, projects, 
industrial designs, paintings and sculptures—many of them 
illustrated in an English-language publication for the first time. 
Dr. Banham shows how one unifying theme finally emerges from 
this melting pot of exciting designs and excited discussion—the 
theme of a Machine Age Architecture; the architecture of the 
International Style, as the historians term it; Modern Architecture 
with its white walls, flat roofs and big windows, as the man in 
the street understands it. Into the growth of this theme went 
many highly inventive designs, which the author illustrates and 
analyses; many and varied publications, ranging from the 
scholarly to the scandalous, from which he quotes extensively, 
showing not only how the theories are related to the finished 
products, but also how the theories—and even the theorists—are 
related to one another. Size of book 8} 58 in. 340 pages with 
over 150 half-tone and line illustrations. 45s. net, postage 1s. 9d. 
(Ready shortly.) 


The Architectural Press, 9-13 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.! 














UNIVERSITY 
or in 
‘PREP’ SCHOOL 


The quest for knowledge 
is common to both, and 
it is common knowledge 
that to learn in comfort is 
to learn the more quickly 
That is why although DATA SHEETS FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
structurally as poles apart BUILDERS We invite Architects and Builders 
to send for the Chamberlin binder folder con- 
both these buildings in taining full technical data and dimensional 
greater and lesser degree drawings of Chamberlin equipment 
are fitted with Chamberlin 
Weatherstripping Equip- 
ment that ensures a 
draught-free comfortable 
‘atmosphere’ in which to 
teach, study and progress 


THE 


CHAmerRLIN 


sERVICE 


CHAMBERLIN WEATHERSTRIPS LIMITED 
34 ELM ROAD CHESSINGTON Telephone: Lower Hook 1181 (3 lines) 





GD 12. 








Architecturally speaking 


Malkin present a new range of screen printed 
tiles. They are planned to make a positive 
contribution to wall design and have the backing 
of the Malkin tradition of craftsmanship. 


printed 
TILES 


Bea 
0 Ot 
Ba et 
900 | 


Write for illustrations and details to 
THE MALKIN TILES (BURSLEM) LTD 


BURSLEM STOKE-ON-TRENT 
TELEPHONE STOKE-ON-TRENT 87287 








Members of the Glazed and Floor Tile Manufacturers Association 
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Beautiful 
parquet 
by 
Iinghams 


THE MODERN 
FLOOR 
SHEATHING 


18” x 18” die squared mounted mosaic panels of 
POINT 3 64 blocks for fixing to any floor. 


Whe Individual pieces 9” x 24” for laying in any pattern 
on wood or hardboard. 
SPECIFY PARQUET BY INGHAMS IF YOU REQUIRE 
ELEGANCE : 
Naturalsolid timber—choiceof decorative,durable hardwoods. 
DURABILITY : 
Wear is taken by a tough easily maintained plastic finish. Point 
One panels can be supplied with this already applied. 
ECONOMY : 
Low cost sub-floors only necessary. Flexibility of parquet allows 
it to ‘flow’ over sub-floors not perfectly level. Special adhesives 
ensure rapid and easy laying. Easily cut to fit and needs no 
final sanding. 
HYGIENE: 
The tough plastic finish is resistant to most solvents, weak acids 
etc. The ingress of dirt is prevented thereby permitting 
hospital cleanliness. The non-slip characteristics have obvious 
advantages. 





Please write for full details to:— 


R. E. INGHAM & CO. LTD. (vest. a2), BURTON LEONARD, 


Telephone: Bishop Monkton 3/6 HARROGATE, YORKS. 



























STEEL PARTITIONS 


ABIX Partitions are light, strong, fire-resisting and easy 
to erect. Manufactured in standard units for quick in- 
stallation, easy removal or extension to existing screens. 
We should be pleased to help and advise on any parti- 
tioning problem. 

















WE ALSO SUPPLY DOUBLE SKIN PARTITIONING 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AR2 
ABIX (METAL INDUSTRIES) LTD 


Steel Equipment for Office & Factory 
POOLE ROAD, WEST MOLESEY, SURREY 
Telephone: Molesey 436! /3 Telegrams: Abix East Molesey 


Also Manufacturers of: CLOTHES LOCKERS, ADJUSTABLE STEEL 
SHELVING AND STILLAGES AND PALLETS 
















OFFICE PLANNING 


—A SUBJECT 
FOR AN EXPERT 








As an architect designing and planning office buildings you 
are no doubt often presented with such questions as ‘are 
you sure the working space provided can accommodate 
sufficient staff and equipment’ and ‘will the equipment 
that you specify provide maximum efficiency in the space 
available?’ As you know floor space is an expensive item 
of overheads and must be utilized as efficiently as possible. 


Naturally, it is unreasonable to assume that you are, or 
should become, an expert on office planning. 


It is here that the knowledge, accumulated by Shannon 
consultants over many years of studying the marriage of 
function and design in office planning, can be of assistance 


to you. 


Out of this experience Shannon have produced their ‘846’ 
unit furniture which combines these essential qualities; 
functional design based on concentrated Time and Motion 
Study coupled with the warmth and dignity of choice woods 
and the introduction of contemporary colours. 


Before you are next confronted with an office planning 
problem of this nature make sure you know what ‘846’ 
planning can do and how attractive it looks. A fully trained 
Shannon consultant will advise you without charge or 
obligation, as a part of a service which has benefited the 
efficiency of many of to-day’s finest office buildings. 


Make sure that you have a copy of our booklet on record. 
If you have not already received a copy attach the coupon 
to your letter-heading and one will be sent to you by return. 

















ee Reg ey ee ce 

i THE SHANNON LIMITED 

i 70 Shannon Corner, New Maiden, Surrey 

i lease send me a copy of your booklet on Office Planning 
1” ith ‘846° unit furniture. Mark it for the attention of: 
= = 

5 = iy. 

i ——= O & M TO BRITISH BUSINESS 
Tccmeenmnmnemeueieieiianiaa 


























JAMES 


make good 


W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
LADbroke 6471 (6 lines) N,W.10 














SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


tor Country Houses 


PURE & BELL LTD. 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
London, W.C.2 


Works: Lichfield, Staffs 
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Architecture 
USA by tan McCallum 


SINCE 1950 AMERICA, a land of opportunity and a land 
of achievement, has attained a dominant place in world 
architecture. But it has remained largely unknown territory 
for want of a book that sets out to map the whole field 


Architecture USA remedies this omission by surveying the 
field in breadth and depth, studying not only the major 
architects in America today, but also their antecedents—the 
great pioneers and the social and historical developments 
that have carried their ideas to fruition. Here, in close enough 
juxtaposition to make comparisons possible and influences 
clear, are H. H. Richardson and Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the pioneers of the Middle West; Greene and 
Greene and William Maybeck, pioneers of the West Coast; 
Raymond Schindler, Richard Neutra, Gropius, Breuer, 

Mies van der Rohe, the Europeans who have made an heroic 
contribution to US architecture; Edward Stone, Philip 
Johnson, Charles Eames, Buckminster Fuller, Paul Rudolph 
and others who have helped to make modern American 
Architecture both modern and American. 

In Architecture USA, Ian McCallum has combined first- 
hand experience with extensive research to draw a group 
portrait of the most stimulating assembly of architectural 
minds in the world today. 

Size 11} x 83 ins., 216 pages, with 474 halftones and 90 line 
illustrations and a bibliography. 63s. net, postage Is. 9d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, SW! 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 














SECRETARIAL desk 
seeks post of trust and 
responsibility. 

Unruffled acceptance of 
use and abuse. 

Good personality; trim 
and neat. Vital statistics 
from DEPT. AR.1. 
CARSON BROS. 
(PRODUCTIONS) LTD. 
BASILDON, ESSEX. 








CARSONS 





OFFICE FURNITURE 

















oe DAROPA 


—the versatile 
roofing material 


rhis garage roof at Clifton, Bristol, displays 
the versatility of PAROPA—for, in addition 
to being a most durable roofing material 
with excellent insulating properties, it can be 
used for such purposes as this parking space, 
and also to provide a surface for storage of 
plant and on roofs of factory buildings, 

Just over 600 square yards of PAROPA 
granolithic finish divided into 6 6’ squares 
were laid to a depth of 14” for this garage 
building occupied by Messrs. Windmill & Lewis 
Lid. of Merchants Read, Clifton. Areas 
where concentrations of oil droppings might 
occur were protected with a suitable concrete 
road paint. 

PAROPA is ideal for ail flat roofing; for 
Architect: C. W. Hutton. B.Arch. ERALB.A. terraces, forecourts, sun lounges, balconies 
ind swimming pool surrourds. It can be laid 
in situ to any area, shape or angle—to any 





General Contractors C. H. Pearce & Sons (Contractors) Lid 


Consulting Engineer: H. G. Cousins, B.Sc., M.ALC.E., MAStruct.t brick, concrete or asphalt surface. 

FRAZZI LIMITED _ speciatists in RooF AND FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, WC.2. Tel.: TEMple Bar 5371 
| DUTTON ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 6. Tel.: Sheffield 345241 


Associate Company: PAROPA (Scotland) LTD., 10 Claremont Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 
Agents: Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange Street, Belfast - Vurphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Avenue, Dublin 
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DESIGN Milner Steel Partitioning is unit con- 
structed. It is easily transferable, 
sound and fire-resistant, and—above 
all—good looking. 

CONSTRUCT The ready-made units of differing 
shapes and sizes can be combined ina 
great variety of ways. This enables 
our office partitioning to be ‘‘tailored”’ 
to suit particular requirements. 

ADVISE We have experienced consultants 
ready at all times to offer you sugges- 
tions as to the planned partitioning of 
your office, bearing in mind the special 
factors involved. 

ERECT Our own lorries bring the necessary 
units direct to the site. Highly skilled 
erection gangs assemble them quickly 
and efficiently. 


mM i . ne y Steel Equipment 
G. A. HARVEY & CO.(LONDON)LTE 
Makers of office equipment and partitioning 


Branches at: Birmingham, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool & Manchester 


Central Sales Office 
60 Rochester Row, London, S.W.1 
Phone : VICtoria 5631 
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DOMES 


for the 

Princess 
Margaret 
Hospital 
Swindon 











with full vision fabric- 
ated ends. This is the 
latest Cox roof light, 

ially designed for 
t Princess Margaret 
Hospital. 





Standard 
circular 


Cox Domes 


Architects: Powell & Moya, F./F.R.1.B.A in association with 
W. J. Jobson (Regional Architect, Oxford Regional 
Hospital Board). 

Main Contractors: W. H. Chivers & Sons Ltd. 


COX Domes for Added Light. 


Virtually unbreakable, these roof lights are 
available in circular, square or rectangular 
shapes in either clear ‘‘ Perspex” (which has 
a light transmission of 92 per cent), or in 
diffused opal for privacy and anti-glare. 


Williaam J. COX (sates) Ltd. 


“PERSPEX ” FABRICATORS AND SHAPERS 
(A.LD. approved No. 3676 42) 


559/561 Holloway Road, London, N.19. — Tel.: ARChway 1174/75 
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HATHERNWAKE 


Architects Turquoise stone-faced Faience gives attractive 
Slater & Uren finish to the Wells Mews elevation. 


Send for details to Dept. AR HATHERNWARE LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH. LEICS. Tel: Hathern 273/4. 
















A. SANDERSON & SONS. 
Berners Street, 
London W.I. 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Town and Country Planning . SIE Bie ck FOR 
SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE Toystas. ‘7 STAR 

Revised by D. Rigby Childs ih) ee 

this new edition re-establishes Abercrombie’s original 

work as one of the best treatments available of the subject 
both as a starting point for further and more serious studies, 
and as an introduction for the intelligent general reader. 
The professional planner, too, will find Sir Patrick’s crisp 
re-statement of the underlying aims and objectives of planning 
a refreshing change from much of the stuff he is obliged to 
read and from the frustrations of day-to-day affairs’. Architects’ 
Journal. Third edition. 8s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





















JAMES SIEBER Equipment ¢ 























DUNBRIK 


The versatile facing brick available 
FR S Yorke and Frederick Gibberd in a wide range of colours. 


Early delivery—reasonable cost. 


Modern Flats 





A straightforward picture book recording some of 
the most interesting and distinguished flat buildings 
erected in recent years throughout the world. Black and Plum Red Dunbriks were 
Examples from fifteen different countries are 
described and illustrated with photographs and plans 


SSduq [euNjoayyouy ay) Aq paysignd 


specified for Bethnal Green housing 






This book is not a new or revised edition of the a, a . . 
cntannstnaed’ Che Dindee, Win tenia: mean ad developments, Usk Street & Claredale 
the schemes published in that earlier volume are Street described in this issue. 









included here. Size 11} < 8} ins. 212 pages including 
over 480 halftone and line illustrations. 
Price 63s. net, postage 2s. 



















Manufactured by : 
ST. IVES SAND & GRAVEL CO. LTD., 

22, THE BROADWAY, ST. IVES, HUNTS. 
el.: St. Ives 2441/2/3/4. 































Producers of Aggregates to all specifwations, also Precast and * 





Pre-stressed Concrete Products. 
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| am only a newcomer — I don’t really know what life is 


all about yet—but they tell’ me _ the Engravers Guild are 


Tialitelelwitliesi(elel 4nih) del aceelate, Photographers. Have you tried them ? 


Windsor House, Cursitor Street, E.C.4 Tel. No.: HOL. 1727 
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You ~ 


need a 
( RAMSAY 


ladder! J 


Aluminium or wood... single or SS 








extending loftladder or trestle. . 
always fon the RAMSAY stamp 
on every ladder you buy. Genuine 
Ramsay ladiers have many exclusive 
features for easy operation and added 
y cost no more than X 
ordinary ladders. With over 1,00) 

always in stock, and a range to suit 

every purpose, the Ramsay ladder for 
your job is available NOW with 
immediate delivery. Write for 


safety, yet they « 


catalogues and price lists. 


RAMSAY LADDERS 


RAMSAY & SONS (FORFAR) LTD. 
WORKS & HEAD OFFICE: FORFAR, ANGUS, SCOTLAND 
Tel: FORFAR 855 
GLASGOW DEPOT: British Railways Mineral Yard, Kelvinbridge. 
South Woodside Road, Glasgow, C.4. Telephone: Western 3083 


EDINBURGH DEPOT: British Railways Mineral Yard, Haymarket, 
Edinburgh 12 Telephone: Donaldson 1022. 


LEEDS DEPOT: British Railways Goods Yard, Whitehall! Road, 
Leeds,12 Telephone: Leeds 32903. 

LONDON AND EXPORT OFFICE: Excel House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W.C.2 Telephone: Trafaigar 6745. 


STOCKS ARE ALSO HELD AT BELFAST & DUBLIN 
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Y . 
We invite you 
e/ 
to solve your furnishing fabric problems in the discreet 
andavreeable setting of our London or Dundeeshowrooms. 
Here you can see the whole 
range of Old Glamis woven 
and printed fabrics and 
plan your schemes in peace 


with or without the help of 





trained staff, as you prefer. 


Plan in peace... 


The Old Glamis range of 
furnishing fabrics is closely co-ordinated. Textured, 
patterned and plain fabrics are nicely balanced; planned 
to be used together. If you need exclusive fabrics for 
important contracts we can 
provide existing designs 
specially dyed in colours of 
vour choice. We can make 


available a range of patterns 





not normally displayed or 


Specially dyed... 


available for general sale on 

the home market. We can produce trial lengths 
interpreting your ideas, provide free patterns and large 
samples on approbation. Our London showrooms are at 


ROXBURGHE HOUSE, 


287 REGENT STREET, W.1. 





Telephone: Mayfair 1126/7 
and our Dundee showrooms 


are at THE OLD GLAMIS 





FACTORY, DUNDEE, (Tele- 


Large Samples a 


phone: Dundee 85263/4). Vf 
you cannot call at our showrooms we will gladly have the 


Old Glamis range brought to your office or studio, 


OLD GLAMIS FABRICS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MAKERS OF OL) GLAMIS PURNISHING AND 
EMBROIDERY FABRICS TO 
a H.M. QUEFN ELIZABETH THE QUEFN MOTHER, 
FABRICS ; DONALD BROS po ais 














Current architecture - huilding practice - planning 


a selection of BOOGKS from 


Acoustics in Modern Building Practice, by Fritz Ingerslev 35s. 0d 

The Adventure of Building, by Clough Williams-Ellis, t/lustrated 
by Geoffrey Robson 10s. 6d 

Architects’ Working Details, Volumes |, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, edited 
by D. A. C. A. Boyne and Lance Wright 25s. 0d. each volume. 

The Architecture of Denmark, a symposium by seven contributors 
12s. 6d 

The Architecture of England, by Frederick Gibberd 12s. 6d. 

Architecture USA, by Ian McCallum 63s. 0d. 

Building Elements, by R. Liewelyn Davies and D. J. Petty 37s. 6d 

Building Materials: Science and Practice, by Cecil C. Handisyde 
(Revised edition) Ws. Od 


Buildings and Prospects, written and illustrated by John Piper 
18s. Od 


The Canals of England, by Eric de Maré 21s. Od. 
The Chapel at Ronchamp, by Le Corbusier 25s. Od. 


The City of London: A Record of Destruction and Survival, 
with a Report by Dr. C. H. Holden and Sir William Holford 25s. 0d. 


Concerning Town Planning, by Le Corbusier, translated by Clive 
Entwistle 10s. 6d. 
Counter-Attack Against Subtopia, by lan Nairn 12s. 6d. 


The Design and Practice of Joinery, by John Eastwick-Field and 
John Stillman 42s. Od. 


The Design of Structural Members, Part 1, by H. T. Jackson, 
25s. Od 


Early Victorian Architecture in Britain, by Henry-Russel] Hitch- 
cock, 7 gns. the set of 2 volumes. 


Electrical Installations: a Handbook for Architects and Assist- 
ants, edited by Brian Grant 16s. 0d 


English Architecture at a Glance, by Frederick Chatterton, 
illustrated by J. D. M. Harvey 4s. 6d. 


English Furniture at a Glance, written and illustrated by Barbara 
Jones 8s. 6d. 

English History at a Glance, A Chart designed by H. A. Vetter 
8s. 6d. 


English Panorama, by Thomas Sharp 12s. 6d. 

The Englishness of English Art, by Nikolaus Pevsner 16s. 0d. 

Fifty Modern Bungalows, edited by Felix Walter 18s. 6d. 

Foundations for Houses and Other Small Structures, by W. H. 
Elgar 12s. 6d. 

The Functional Tradition in Early Industrial Buildings, by 
]. M. Richards 36s. 0d 


The Future of Architecture, by Frank Lloyd Wright 50s. 0d. 


Gardens in the Modern Landscape, by Christopher Tunnard 
18s. 6d. 


Gardens of Japan, by Tetsuro Yoshida 63s. 0d. 


Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings, by Oscar Faber and 
J. R. Kell (Revised edition) 65s. Od. 


High Victorian Design: A Study of the Exhibits of 1851, by 
Nikolaus Pevsner 12s. 6d 


A History of the English House, by Nathaniel Lloyd £3 13s. 6d. 
A History of Modern Architecture, by Jurgen Joedicke 45s. 0d 


The Home of Man, by Le Corbusier and Francois de Pierrefeu 
15s. Od 


House Conversion and Improvement, by Felix Walter 42s. 0d 
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Indoor Plants and Gardens, by Margaret E. Jones and H. F. Clark: 
edited by Patience Gray, illustrated by Gordon Cullen 18s. Od. 


Inside the Pub, by Maurice Gorham and H. McG. Dunnett 18s. 0d 


Italy Builds, by G. E. Kidder Smith, with photographs by the author 
56s. Od. 


The Japanese House and Garden, by Tetsuro Yoshida 60s. 0d 
The Landscape of Power, by Sylvia Crowe 16s. 0d 
Lettering on Buildings, by Nicolete Gray 25s. Od 


London Night and Day: A Guide to Where the Other Books 
Don’t Take You, by Osbert Lancaster and Sam Lambert 5s. 0d 


The Modern Architectural Model, by T. W. Hendrick, with a 
Foreword by Hugh Casson 16s. 0d 


Modern Architecture in Brazil, by Henrique E. Mindlin 84s. 0d. 
Modern Architectural Design, by Sir Howard Robertson 25s. Od. 
The Modern Church, by Edward D. Mills 30s. 0d. 

Modern Gardens, by Peter Shepheard 36s. 0d. 

The Modern Factory, by Edward D. Mills 36s. 0d. 

Modern Flats, by F. R. S. Yorke and Frederick Gibberd 63s. Od 
The Modern House, by F. R. S. Yorke 50s. Od. 

The Modern Shop, by Bryan and Norman Westwood 30s. 0d. 


New German Architecture, by Gerd Hatje, Hubert Hoffmann 
and Kar! Kaspar 56s. 0d. 


The New Small Garden, by Lady Allen of Hurtwood and Susan 
Jellicoe 15s. Od. 


The New Small House, edited by F. R. S. Yorke and Penelope 
Whiting 25s. 0d. 


New Ways of Building, edited by Eric de Maré 45s. Od. 
Outrage, by Ian Nairn 15s. 0d. The book about ‘Subtopia.’ 


Parliament House: The Chambers of the House of Commons, 
by Maurice Hastings 12s. 6d. 


The Planning and Equipment of Public Houses, by F. W. B. 
Yorke 21s. Od. 


Plastics in Building, by Joseph B. Singer 18s. Od. 


Playgrounds and Recreation Spaces, introduction by A. Leder- 
mann and A. Trachsel 63s. 0d. 


The Principles of Architectural Composition, by Sir Howard 
Robertson 15s. 0d. 


The Railway Station, by Carrol] L. V. Meeks 60s. Od. 


School Design and Construction, by J. A. Godfrey and R. Castle 
Cleary 36s. Od. 
Site Supervision, by A. A. Macfarlane 16s. 0d. 


Structure in Building, by W. Fisher Cassie and J. H. Napper 
(Revised edition) 30s. 0d 


Sweden Builds, by G. E. Kidder Smith, with photographs by the 
author 56s. Od. 


A Testament, by Frank Lloyd Wright 70s. 0d. 

Theory and Design in The First Machine Age, by Reyner 
Banham 45s.0d 

Time on the Thames, written and illustrated by Eric de Maré 9s. 6d 

Tomorrow’s Landscape, by Sylvia Crowe 21s. Od. 


Towards a New Architecture, by Le Corbusier, translated by 
Frederick Etchells 18s. Od 


Town Design, by Frederick Gibberd £3 13s. 6d. 


The Unsophisticated Arts, written and illustrated by Barbara Jones 
25s. Od. 


The Works of Pier Luigi Nervi, 56s. Od. 


A complete illustrated catalogue will be sent free on application: 
The Architectural Press 
9-12 Queen Anne’s Gate Westminster SW! 
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ANNOUNCING 


The successful 
launching of = =f 


the / Vlas A if 


GARADOR 








The NEW aluminium 
overhead garage 
door. 


Designed to give 
featherlight operation 
easy installation 

and long life 


NO SIDEWALL OR 
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Write for full details to 


WESTLAND ENGINEERS Lo 


YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 
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ALUMINIUM CROSS WITH “CROWN OF THORNS’’ 
IN WROUGHT COPPER 


CHARLES HENSHAW & SONS, LTD. 
RUSSELL ROAD EDINBURGH 








TELEPHONE: YEOVIL 1109, 


: . 
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Limitea 26 Kingly ree 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST TO ADVERTISERS 





BUILDING ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS (London) LTD 


ERED HEATING 


No matter what your building project :— 
Private Dwelling Development - Multi-Storey Flats 


Installation Effectively Free 


Hotels, Theatres, etc. 
As cheap as other systems and better. Finance arranged for you 


t us without obligation 





Don't be afraid 
of installation 
costs. 











Write or Telephone to:— 


Building Engineering Contractors «ov Ltd 
Building Engineering House, Dysart Street, London, E.C.2. BIS 8321 


Gon APPOINTED OIL-FIRED HEATING INSTALLER BP, 


CNAVEL 
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AR enquiry service 
If you require catalogues and further information on building 
products, equipment and services referred to in the 
advertisements appearing in this issue of The Architectural 
Review please mark thus +/ the relevant names given in the 
alphabetical index overleaf. Then detach this page and 
in the space overleaf type, or write in your name, address, 
profession or trade; fold the page so that the post-paid 
address is on the outside, and despatch. 
All requests received will immediately be passed to the 
advertisers concerned. 
Overseas readers, unfortunately, cannot take advantage of 
reply-paid postage; in the interest of time-saving we hope 
that they will return completed forms to us by air-mail. 





Postage 
will be paid 
by 
Licensee 















Licence No. S.W.1761 
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But Cullum can reduce noise to bearable levels. 


Now one can eat in peace. Now one can enjoy 
a meal without the distracting clatter of cutlery, 
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Excessive noise in a canteen is just as bad as 


Why not let them do it for you? 
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